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AN IDIOGLOSSARY FOR MECHANICAL 
TRANSLATION* 


(6x ESTABLISH effective bilingual glossaries for mechanical 
translation will require some sort of solution for three 
problems : how to predict the words that will occur in the foreign- 
language contexts to be translated; how to predict the English 
meaning of the words in those contexts; and how to reduce 


to a minimum the searching time required to locate any item in 
the glossary. 


Let us recognize at the outset that these problems have by 
no means been solved for translation in general. Anyone who has 
worked at translating, say, from German into English knows 
that the standard desk dictionaries have at best a limited effective- 
ness; that they do not list, for instance, any but the commonest 
technical terms; and that they seldom explore the semantic range 
of the forms they list. The larger encyclopedic dictionaries pro- 
vide richer fare, but make it harder to digest. The number of 
forms listed is increased, but the searching time is thereby also 
increased to such a degree that efficiency is markedly reduced. 
Moreover, even the most encyclopedic of the encyclopedic diction- 
aries are inadequate guides to any sort of highly technical dis- 
course. Finally, not even the so-called scientific dictionaries, 
which are devised specifically for the translation of technical 
material, provide anything like an exhaustive listing of technical 
terms; and they assume the availability of general dictionaries 
for non-technical terms. Thus the well-equipped translator of 
technical contexts must ideally be provided with both a scientific 


*The project of reasearch here reported upon was made possible by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, for which we wish to express our grati- 
tude. We owe a further debt of gratitude to Dr. Harry D. Huskey, who arranged 
to have the grant administered by the Institute for Numerical Analysis. 

‘‘Idioglossary’’ was the term adopted by consensus at the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation sponsored Conference on Mechanical Translation (Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, June 17-22, 1952) to designate any word-list devised for the 
translation of material in a rigidly limited field of specialization. 
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and an encyclopedic dictionary, must be prepared to squander an 
incalculable amount of searching time, and must ultimately do his 
own research or consult a specialist in the field in question to de- 


termine the meaning of forms not listed in the dictionaries at his 
disposal. 


Actually, of course, the most effective translator of technical 
material has the bulk of the necessary vocabulary at his fingers’ 
tips, and needs to have recourse to dictionaries, or to seek con- 
sulation, only for a relatively small number of forms. Let us admit 
that any foreseeable apparatus for mechanical translation can 
only hope to emulate such a translator’s facility. If we can devise 
special glossaries to be scanned by electronic devices, then a 
mechanical operation might compete with, or even surpass, a 
translator’s more or less instantaneous translation of terms with 
which he is familiar; but no mechanical device can possibly cope 
with the problem of unpredicted forms. The coinage of new words 
and of new meanings for familiar words, which is constantly 
practiced—and must be practiced—by writers of scientific dis- 
course, will alone make perfect predictability impossible; and 
even a highly efficient prediction of established terms will always 
leave an unpredictable balance. Thus the reader of a text produced 
by mechanical translation will find himself in the position of the 
translator who has a residue of unfamiliar forms that he can 
interpret only by having recourse to a dictionary or by consulta- 
tion with an expert. Since, however, it is at present the intention 
to produce mechanically translated texts only for experts in fields 
of specialization, it might well be that such an expert could 
extract the meaning from a text in spite of the residue of forms 
left untranslated. 


Among the linguisticians who are investigating the feasibil- 
ity of mechanical translation there are two schools of thought. 
One group believes that investigation should be directed toward 
finding theoretical formulations on the level of general language: 
that is to say, to provide theoretical operations which would 
mechanically translate in toto any context from a given foreign 
language into English. It is the contention of this group that, once 
such theoretical operations have been devised, technicians could 
then design a machine to perform the operations. Many of the 
formulations evolved by advocates of the theoretical approach 
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have been admirable, some have been brilliant ; but they are as yet 
only signposts at the head of a very long road." 


The other school is made up of pragmaticians, who hold that, 
if we limit our operations for the time being to scientific discourse, 
and if we are content to aim to produce very crude translations 
presumably intelligible only to experts in a given specialized field, 
then mechanical translation—using devices now in being or modi- 
fications of such devices—might well be realized in the near 
future. It was the consensus of the pragmatically minded at the 
Conference on Mechanical Translation that the scheme of syn- 
tactic resolutions evolved by Oswald and Fletcher? was too elab- 
orate; that a word-by-word translation in the word order of the 
foreign language context would be intelligible to the expert for 
whom the text was to be rendered into English; and that what 
was most urgently needed was to investigate whether or not effec- 
tive idioglossaries could be produced. 


Happily—happily, at least, for those favorably disposed to 
the success of such an undertaking—it can be demonstrated that, 
within the accepted limitations, idioglossaries can be devised for 
effective mechanical translation. For the past year and a half the 
authors of this report have been testing what we call the idioglot- 
tic hypothesis : that it should be possible to apply frequency-count 
techniques to a microsegment of any language, and to arrive at 
a predictability of about 78% for the forms within the area 
selected. Such a microsegment could be, for instance, the technical 
vocabulary of any tightly restricted field of specialization, or any 
subdivision of such a vocabulary such as the nouns alone or the 
verbs alone. Let us elaborate the point before we proceed. 


It is now well known that the data obtained from every sort 
of linguistic frequency count fall into the graphic pattern of a 
descending monotonic curve.? Words of highest frequency drop 
in an abrupt descent, words of medium frequency curve out 


1Cf. especially Erwin Reifler’s eight papers in the sequence: Studies in 
Mechanical Translation (dittograph script), and Y. Bar-Hillel’s ‘‘A Quasi- 
arithmetical Notation for Syntactic Description,’’ Language, Vol. XXIX, No. 1 
(Jan.-Mar., 1953), pp. 47-58. 

2Victor A. Oswald, Jr. and Stuart L. Fletcher, Jr., ‘‘Proposals for the 
Mechanical Resolution of German Syntax Patterns,"” Modern Language Forum, 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 3-4 (Sept.-Dec., 1951), pp. 81-104. 

3Cf. George K. Zipf, Human Behavior and the Principle of Least Effort 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Addison Wesley Press, 1949), and William E. Bull, 
‘Natural Frequency and Word Counts,’’ Classical Journal, Vol. 64, No. 8 (May, 
1949), pp. 469 ff. 
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slowly and break into “steps,” and the graph line ends on a long 
and dismal flat—a line presumably approaching infinity, com- 
posed of words that occur only once. The upper segment of the 
graph line is comprised of forms which will dispose of the vast 
majority of all running words in the context from which they 
are abstracted—usually in the neighborhood of eighty percent. 
But these, alas, in any generalized count, are chiefly the functional 
forms, the little “thes”, and “ands,” and “ofs,’’ while the content- 
bearing forms, particularly the nouns and the verbs, are well out 
toward the tail of the line. To get at the distribution of the 
content-bearing forms we should have to be able to do a separate 
analysis of the lower part of the line. 


In general language contexts, however, there is never a 
sufficient representation of the vast potential stock of forms,* with 
the result that an analysis of content-bearing forms in general 
language for purposes of prediction is utterly impractical. We 
reasoned, however, that the distribution of content-bearing forms 
in a microsegment of the language might well be different; for 
what else could be implied by the familiar fact that every branch 
of every science has its own special jargon? Since we knew that 
any frequency count would fall into the familiar pattern, it might 
well be that an analysis of the technical components of, say, the 
nouns in German contexts pertaining to brain surgery, would 
produce a curve whose high-frequency elements could be expect- 
ed to predict 80% of all technical running nouns in such contexts. 
A corollary to this hypothesis would state that eighty percent of 
all the technical running nouns ought to convey the bulk of the 
semantic load borne by the technical nouns in the context in 
question. Moreover, in any specific technical discourse the techni- 
cal nouns are likely to have only one referent, with the result that 
they either will have, or can be assigned, one sole analogous 
referent in another language. (German Rinde in brain surgery 
contexts is equivalent only to English “cortex’’—never to any of 
the other possible referents such as “bark,” “rind,” or “crust.” 
The idioglottic hypothesis implied, then, that both the problem of 
predictability of forms and the problem of predictability of mean- 


4There are, for instance, in James Joyce’s Ulysses—a novel famous for its 
author’s virtuoso performance with the English vocabulary—only 29,899 
separate forms, including conjugated forms of verbs, plurals of nouns, inflected 
forms of pronouns, etc. (cf. Miles Hanley, Word Index to James Joyce’s Ulysses, 
Madison, Wis., 1937). This figure clearly represents only a trivial fraction of 
the 550,000 entries in Webser’s New International Dictionary. 
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ing ought to be susceptible of solution. What we had no means of 
estimating was how the hypothesis would apply to the problem 
of holding searching time to a minimum. It only seemed likely 
that the number of technical nouns required for an effective 
glossary might be relatively few. 


We began by testing the hypothesis only on the technical 
noun vocabulary of brain surgery contexts. We abstracted the 
technical nouns from a first German article on brain surgery, 
tried them out on a second, added the technical nouns from the 
second article, tried out the new total glossary on a third article, 
and so on up to sixteen articles in all, amounting to about two 
hundred pages of text. Each succeeding article was chosen from 
a different field of brain surgery. By the time we had completed 
the abstraction from the sixteenth article our figures made it 
clear that we had reached the saturation point. (In fact, after we 
had finished all our work, it became apparent that additions from 
the fourteenth article on had not essentially changed the structure 
of the material.) But long before then, from the seventh article 
onward, the glossary had been predicting consistently more than 
85% of the technical running nouns, and the figures rose to a 
peak of 99%. Even more gratifying was the fact that from the 
tenth article onward the glossary predicted consistently more 
than 80% of the technical noun items (single lexicographical 
entries), with a peak figure of 96%. Finally, what was most 
gratifying and most significant of all, was our discovery that a 
glossary of non-technical nouns could similarly be compiled. We 
soon became aware that the non-technical nouns, which we had 
not been including in our glossary, kept reappearing from article 
to article. We finally retraced our steps and compiled a non-tech- 
nical glossary to parallel the technical glossary ; and we found in 
time that the frequency of its forms was structured analogously 
to that of the technical, so that we ultimately entered all noun 
forms in a common noun glossary. 


In non-graphological terms, we found that brain surgeons 
writing on brain surgery are not only compelled to choose their 
technical nouns from a limited vocabulary, but that their patterns 
of communication are so limited by practice and convention that 
even the range of non-technical nouns is predictable to a high 
degree. 


The results of the study of the noun vocabulary clearly 
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postulated a similar analysis of the two other types of content- 
bearing forms; the verbs and the adjective-adverbs (the unin- 
flected form of the adjective in German functions as the com- 
parable adverb). The results of the extension of our study far 
surpassed Our most sanguine prognoses. We had expected, in 
compiling the lists of verbs and adjective-adverbs, to find a much 
lower level of predictability than we had found in the case of the 
nouns. Apparently, however, the same psychological “set” that 
causes brain surgeons to limit their noun vocabulary operates to 
limit their choice of verbs and adjective-adverbs. The following 
table, which shows the percentage of predictability of all content- 
bearing forms from article to article, will indicate how closely 
alike is the patterning for all three types of forms.® 


Percentage of Predictability 














ARTICLE NOUNS VERBS ADJECTIVES 
items running items running items running 
I 
II 47% 80% 28% 63% 33% 55% 
Ill 57% 73% 59% 79% 54% 65% 
IV 78% 86 % 76% 85 % 67 % 76% 
Vv 69 % 88% 75% 88 % 70% 79% 
VI 70% 92% 74% 90% 69% 81% 
Vil 63% 78% 69 % 80% 60% 80 % 
Vill 77% 88% 77% 88% 76% 86 % 
IX 75% 85% 74% 89% 72% 80% 
Xx 80 % 92% 68 % 86 % 67 % 83% 
XI 76% 85 % 78% 90% 74% 83% 
XII 78% 89% 80% 90% 73% 84% 
XIII 81% 90% 85 % 92% 77% 85 % 
XIV 86 % 92% 82% 91% 78% 82% 
XV 88 % 95% 79% 89% 79% 92% 
XVI 85 % 88 % 82% 92% 73% 85% 





SThe initial disparity in favor of the nouns is caused by the fact that the 
first passage in our series is the brain-surgery section from a handbook on surgery 
(V. Orator, Spezielle Chirurgie, 16. und 17. Auflage, Leipzig, 1942), which 
presents its material in a ‘‘telegram style’’ that is superabundant in nouns. 
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As the reader can see, the predictability for all three types of 
content-bearing forms is ultimately in the neighborhood of 80% 
for items, and close to 90% for running words. We have further 
tested the idioglossary by using it for spot-checks of fifteen arti- 
cles on brain surgery (about twenty pages checked out of a total 
of 150), and we have found the glossary to be consistently effec- 
tive within the range indicated by the percentage figures for the 
last four articles on the table above. To that extent—and, of 
course, within the accepted limitations—the problems of predic- 
tability for mechanical translation appear to be capable of solution. 


As for the problem of minimal searching time, since our 
entire idioglossary consists of exactly 1925 noun forms, 1177 
verbs, and 1226 adjectives, for a total of only 4328 entries, it is 
obvious that the time required to locate any single item is mini- 
mized to the ultimate degree. If the glossary could be entered on 
one Or more magnetized drums to be scanned by a high-speed 
electronic computer, the average search time would be one-quar- 
ter of a second per item—which would definitely surpass human 
speed. Of course, if the glossary could somehow be made avail- 
able for direct search by a high-speed computor, the operation 
would be vastly more rapid than a human search. 


It is our opinion as linguisticians that the major linguistic 
problems of pragmatic mechanical translation can now be regarded 
as solved. We can provide glossaries with an adequate degree of 
prediction and a minimum requirement of searching time. We 
can, if it be found desirable, supply routines for the mechanical 
resolution of syntax patterns. The practical application of our 
solutions lies, however, not in the realm of linguistics, but in that 
of technology—or, perhaps, in some unexplored borderland where 
the domains of linguistics and technology meet. What is now 
needed is a project of joint linguistic and technological research 
which would grapple with problems not susceptible of solution by 
linguistic techniques alone. For example: Can the lexicographical 
entries be reduced to a code, so as both to limit the size of the 
individual entry and to facilitate the scanning of the total gloss- 
ary? How many sub-entries—or, rather, how few—will be re- 
quired to provide for the declined forms of German nouns and 
adjectives and the conjugated forms of German verbs? Is it really 
advisable to abandon syntactic resolution altogether? Do we not 
need some resolution to determine the English equivalent of forms 
functionally ambiguous? Finally, a very elaborate investigation 
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should be made to determine whether such crude translations as 
we propose will actually be adequately intelligible to the average 
practitioner of a field of specialization. When answers have been 
provided for these questions it will be time to inquire whether the 
cost of mechanical translation will or will not be such as to make 
the operation economically practical. 


At the present moment we know only that it can no longer 
be said that mechanical translation is impossible. At present, to 
paraphrase a fellow lexicographer, it cannot be done well, but it 
is surely remarkable that it can be done at all. 


Appendix 
I THE CONSTITUENTS OF THE IDIOGLOSSARY 


The verb and adjective-adverb entries are treated as forms not capable of 
further analysis; e. g., verbs that consist of a stem and a compounding prefix 
(ab-brechen, ab-dichten, ab-fassen, etc.) are carried as single entries, for the rea- 
son that analysis of such forms seldom provides a recognizable English equiva- 
lent. Noun compounds, on the other hand, have been broken down into their 
constituent elements, and the elements make up the bulk of the entries; e. g., 
Hirnstamm is broken down into Hirn (‘‘brain’’) and Stamm (‘‘stem’’), and the 
search is intended to produce ‘‘brain stem’’ as the English equivalent of the 
German form. Noun compounds whose English equivalents are not recognizable 
from a juxtaposition of components are listed as compounds; e. g., Tatsache, 
with the English equivalent “‘fact.’’ Adjective-noun compounds not satisfactorily 
analyzable are listed as compound nouns; e. g., Grosshirn (“‘cerebrum’’). 


II A GENERAL GLOSSARY OF ADVERBS AND FORMS PRIMARILY FUNCTIONAL 


This glossary would, like the idioglossary, be comprised of several main 
divisions: adverbs of quantity and degree (indeclinable) ; cardinal numbers up to 
twenty (indeclinable); particles (indeclinable) ; personal, demonstrative, rela- 
tive, interrogative pronouns (all declined forms supplied) ; conjunctions; prepo- 
sitions. These forms are what might be called lexicographical constants, for the 
reason that they occur with maximal frequency in any and all language contexts. 
The total of all such forms, including the oblique-case representatives of those 
that are declinable, would run to about 1,000 entries. A glossary of these forms 
would have to be used in conjunction with an idioglossary. 


If A HYPOTHETICAL OPERATION OF MECHANICAL TRANSLATION 

As in the hypothetical operation outlined in the ‘‘Proposals for the Mech- 
anical Resolution of German Syntax Patterns’’ we shall suppose that a German 
text—this time a brain surgery article—is supplied from an electric typewriter to 
a high-speed electronic computer. All forms are introduced in one font of letters, 
i. e., capitalization is abandoned. Punctation is rigidly retained as in the original 
text. 

Each form supplied (identifiable as a separate form by ordinary word 
spacing) is compared by the computer with a register of forms available on one 
Or more magnetized drums connected to the computer. This register would be 
comprised of the general glossary and our particular idioglossary. Every German 
item in the register would be provided with one or more English equivalents, 
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which would be supplied to an output typewriter. One equivalent, at most two, 
would be sufficient for the items of the idioglossary. Most of the items of the 
general glossary, excepting only the adverbs, numbers, and particles, will require 
either multiple equivalents or will have to be subjected to syntactical analysis. 
In the event that syntactic analysis is not abandoned, each German item in the 
register will have to carry some marker to indicate its syntactic function. Rou- 
tines for syntactical analysis would take up all of the capacity of the computer 
not needed for the operation of comparing supplied forms with those in the 
register. 

Our operation could now proceed in one of two ways. Without syntactical 
analysis each German form in sequence would be represented in the translation 
by its English equivalent or equivalents. The word order would be that of the 
original text. The choice among multiple equivalents would be left to the reader, 
as would the resolution of the German word order. Although this system has 
much to commend it, we shall not reproduce here the text that it would provide; 
first of all, because it is extremely cumbersome to print a column of multiple 
equivalents for every form that would require them; second, because those inter- 
ested can find a specimen of such a text in Yehoshua Bar-Hillel’s ‘“The Present 
State of Research on Mechanical Translation,’’ American Documentation, Vol. 
II, No. 4 (October, 1950), p. 227; third, because we believe that, even though 
some of the apparatus of syntactic analysis should be discarded (all that pertains 
to rearrangement of word order), the analysis of functional forms should be re- 
tained because of its enormous reduction of the requirement of multiple choice. 


Let us now assume that the entries come through in German word order, 
but that syntactical analysis is applied to functional forms, as outlined in the 
“Proposals.’’ Specimen texts from a brain-surgery journal would be translated as 
follows by our process (forms not contained in the idioglossary will appear un- 
translated in the English text). These texts are a representative sampling whose 
extremes show the process working at its best (Specimen I) and at its worst 
(Specimen III). It must be remembered that our percentile figures apply to com- 
plete articles or reviews. When, within any article the forms not contained in 
the idioglossary are scattered, the lacunae that occur in any given paragraph are 
almost negligible; when the unpredicted forms are sporadically concentrated, the 
lacunae in the area of concentration considerably impair the intelligibility of that 
portion of the article, although possibly not to such a degree that the passage 
would be totally incomprehensible to the specialist. 


Specimen I 


From: D. Kriiger, “Zur Versorgung von Verletzungen im Bereich der vorderen 


Schadelbasis."’ Zentralblatt fiir Neurochirurgie, 7. Jahrgang (1942), No. 
5/6, pp. 211-212. 


Die Verletzungen im Bereich der vorderen Schadelbasis stellen den Chirurgen 
immer wieder vor die Frage. in welcher Form derartige Veerletzungen wegen der 
mdglichen Beteiligung der Nasennebenhéhlen (NNH.) am besten zu versorgen 
sind. Hierbei spielt die Drainage des NNH.-Gebietes eine wichtige Rolle. 


Die haufige Miteréffnung sowohl der NNH. als auch der Ohrhdhlen und 
die damit gegebene Infektionsgefahrdung des Schadelinnern hat Ténnis veranlasst, 
die Schadelbasiswunden von den Wunden an der Konvexitat zu trennen. Da bei 
Schadelbasisverletzungen infolge direkter Infektion, d. h. also von der Wunde 
ausgehend, mit einer frihzeitig einsetzenden Meningitis zu rechnen ist (siehe 
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Ténnis, Dtsch,Mil.arzt 1942,4), sind hier also besondere Behandlungsmassnah- 
men erforderlich. 


The injuries in-the region of-the anterior cranium base put the surgeon 
always again before the question, in which form such injuries on-account-of the 
possible participation of-the nose sinuses (NNH.) at-the best to treat are. Here 
plays the drainage of-the NNH.-area an important role. 


The frequent--MITEROEFFNUNG as-well of-the NNH, as also of-the ear 
cavities and the therewith given infection GEFAEHRDUNG of-the cranium 
interior has TOENNIS caused, the cranium base wounds from the wounds at the 
convexity to separate. Since in cranium base injuries as-a-result-of direct infec- 
tion, i. e. therefore from the wound proceeding, with an early setting-in-menin- 
gitis to reckon is (see TOENNIS, DTSCH. MIL. ARZT 1942,4), are here 
therefore special treatment measures requisite. 


Specimen II 


From: Gerd Peters, ‘‘Ueber gedeckte Gehirnverletzungen (Rindenkontusionen) 


im Tierversuch,”’ Zentralblatt fiir Neurochirurgie, 8. Jahrgang (1943), 
No. 1-5, p. 175. 


Makroskopische Beschreibung der Gehirnveranderungen 
a) Gedeckte Gehirnverletzungen 


An gedeckten Gehirnverletzungen wurden in den von mir durchgefihrten 
Versuchen epidurale, subdurale, subarachnoideale Blutungen, Kontusionsherde in 
der Rinde an Stoss- und Gegenstossstellen, Blutungen im Innern des Gehirns und 
Hirnstamms hervorgerufen. Bei 14% der Tiere wurden keine der eben erwahnten 
anatomischen Veranderungen gefunden. Da diese Tiere jedoch klinische 
Erscheinungen zeigten, wenn auch zum Teil in geringerem Masse als diejenigen 
Tiere, die die eben erwabnten anatomischen Veranderungen aufwiesen, wurden 
sie in der vorliegenden Arbeit mit verwertet. 5 dieseer Tiere starben sogar 
“‘spontan’’. Dieses legt die Annahme nahe, dass wir nach einer traumatischen 
Lasion des Zentralnervensystems neben schon markroskopisch fassbaren 
Veranderungen manchmal auch anatomisch nicht nachweisbare Schadigungen 
setzen, die Spatz als ‘‘spurlose Vorgange’’ bezeichnet hat, und die gerade bei der 
Commotio cerebri des Menschen eine Rolle spielen. 


Macroscopic Description of-the Brain Changes 
a) Concealed Brain Injuries 


In concealed brain injuries were in the by me performed experiments 
epidural, subdural, subarachnoidal hemorrhages, contusion foci in the cortex at 
STOSS- and against STOSS places, hemorrhages in-the interior of-the brain 
and brain stem produced. In 14% of-the TIERE were none of-the just mentioned 
anatomical changes found. Since these TIERE however clinical phenomena show- 
ed, if also to-the part in lesser degree than those TIERE, which the just men- 
tioned anatomical changes exhibited, were they in the present work with used. 
5 of-these TIERE died even ‘‘spontaneously.’’ This lays the assumption close, 
that we after a traumatic lesion of-the central nerve system alongside-of already 
macroscopically perceptible changes sometimes also anatomically not demonstrable 
injuries put, which SPATZ as “SPURLOSE processes’ designated has, and 
which directly in the COMMOTIO CEREBRI of-the human a role play. 
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Specimen III 


From F. J. Irsigler, ‘Ueber den Heilverlauf experimenteller Hirnwunden bei 
offener und verlegter Knochenliicke,"’ Zentralblatt fiir Neurochirurgie, 7. 
Jahrgang (1942), No. 1-3, p. 32. 


Fiir diesen traumatischen Hydrocephalus, dem eine grosse praktische 
Bedeutung zukommt, kommen mehrere Ursachen in Frage: 1. Eine Verlegung 
oder Verengerung der abfiihrenden Liquorwege; diese Abflussbehinderung oder 
-sperre macht sich besonders friihzeitig an den physiologischen Engen der inneren 
Liquorstrassen bemerkbar, das sind die Foramina Monroi, die Sylvi’sche 
Wasserleitung und die Ausgange aus dem IV. Ventrikel. Bei der Verlegung des 
Foramen Monroi kommt es zum ein- oder doppelseitigen Hyderocephalus der 
verschlossenen Seitenkammer. Diese Form des traumatischen Hydrocephalus lasst 
sich auch im Tierversuch beobachten und wurde in unserer friiheren Arbeit 
bereits beschrieben und abgebildet. 


For this traumatic hydrocephalus, to which a great practical significance 
ZUKOMMT, come several causes in question: 1. a displacement or VEREN- 
GERUNG of-the ABFUEHRENDEN liquor passages; this ABFLUSS 
BEHINDERUNG or -SPERRE makes itself especially early in the physiological 
ENGEN of-the inner liquor channels noticeable, that are the FORAMINA 
MONROI, the SYLVISCHE water tube and the exits out-of the IV. ventricle. 
At the displacement of-the FORAMEN MONROI comes it to-the one- or 
DOPPELSEITIG hydrocephalus of-the blocked side chamber. This form of the 
traumatic hydrocephalus lets itself also in-the TIER experiment observe and is 
in our earlier work already described and ABGEBILDET. 


Victor A. Oswald Jr. 


Richard H. Lawson 
University of California, Los Angeles 


State College of Washington 











THE MECHANICAL TRANSLATION OF RUSSIAN: 
A PRELIMINARY STUDY 


OT REPORT is a Summary of investigations concerning the 
mechanical translation of the Russian language into English. 
More specifically, this study has been concerned with Russian 
scientific writings, rather than with the Russian language in 
general. It is only within this limited sphere of “scientific Rus- 
sian” that our mechanistic and perhaps naive approach is valid. 
In the first part of the report some of the most immediate prob- 
lems are set forth in simplified form, and general solutions are 
indicated. The second part (Appendix 1) offers a concrete solu- 
tion in a fixed mechanical procedure. The third section (Appendix 


II) shows the application of this procedure to a sample Russian 
text. 


We have dispensed with a description of the operational 
process. Suffice it to say that the problem is everywhere consid- 
ered in terms of the National Bureau of Standards Western 
Automatic Computer (SWAC), and that the proposed solution 
has been made in consultation with Dr. Harry D. Huskey of the 


Institute of Numerical Analysis of the National Bureau of 
Standards. 


The three chief linguistic problems which present themselves 
are those of syntax, morphology, and vocabulary. 


SYNTAX 


Originally, it was intended that this should be a study of 
the problems of Russian syntax in mechanical translation. Our 
point of departure was to have been an earlier study of this prob- 
lem with respect to the German language.' Two considerations 
have changed the direction of our study. In the first place, the 
problem of morphology must take precedence in the Russian 
language: we must first deal with the elementary fact that any 
Russian noun, verb, or adjective may appear in a multiplicity of 
forms. The central problem of recognition is, therefore, the chief 
subject of this study. The question of the relation between words 
in the sentence has been partially solved, but this solution has 


‘Victor A. Oswald, Jr., and Stuart L. Fletcher, Jr., ‘Proposals for the 
Mechanical Resolution o fGerman Syntax Patterns,’’ Modern Language Forum, 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 3-4. 
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not taken the form of the rearrangement of Russian sentence 
patterns into English patterns, as in the study of German syntax. 
Our tentative conclusion is that the latter approach to the syntac- 
tical problem is both inordinately difficult and, more importantly, 
of doubtful utility. In the field of scientific writing, Russian 
sentence structure is definitely close to English—much closer than 
is normal for other forms of Russian prose. 


Russian word order is normally quite flexible, because of 
the highly inflected nature of the language. This flexibility is 
markedly reduced in the types of scientific discourse which we 
have studied. The following figures illustrate this fact, with 
respect to the basic elements in the sentence. The figures were 
obtained from a survey of a wide variety of articles in the Reports 


of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. (Doklady Akademi 
Nauk S.S.S.R.). 


1. Relative position of subject-verb 
From a sample of 1,528 sentences containing a subject and verb: 
Subject before verb: 81% of all occurrences 
(195 additional sentences contained an impersonal, or understood 
subject: 24 sentences contained no verb) 
The position of subject before verb (normal in English word order) 
thus appears to prevail approximately four-fifths of the time. Included 
in the verb-subject position were a large number of passive or reflexive 
verbs; here the ‘‘inverted’’ word order is also common in English. 
Takim obrazom poluchaetsia uravnenie.2 
Thus is obtained the equation. 


2. Relative position of verb-direct object 
From a sample of 1,129 sentences containing a verb and direct object: 
Verb before object: 88% of all occurrences (including clauses) 
Object before verb: 12% of all occurrences. 
Included in the object-verb position were a number of constructions 
common in English. 
Takoe pole my budem nazyvat’ nepreryynym. 
Such a field we will call continuous. 


3. Relative position of adjective-noun 
From a sample of 1,484 occurrences: 
Adjective before the noun modified: 1,468 occurrences. Noun 
before adjective: 1 occurrence 
(Other occurrences were predicate adjectives and comparative 
adjectives, where the position is similar to that of English) 


2The Library of Congress transliteration system is employed in this study 
with the exception of diacritical marks, which have been omitted. 
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These figures indicate that the basic sentence structure of 
scientific Russian is quite similar to English. Although they offer 
no guarantee that the Russian sentences will always be intelligible 
if translated word-by-word into English, they seem to imply that 
the prerequisites of such translation exist. The necessity for re- 
arranging the Russian sentence into rigidly fixed English pattern 
seems doubtful. It may well prove desirable to establish proced- 
ures for dealing with certain specific types of participial construc- 
tions. Our tentative position is, however, that the Russian text 
will be intelligible in English when the word order is left undis- 


turbed. A specimen word-for-word translation is given in Appen- 
dix IT. 


MORPHOLOGY 


The solution of the morphological problem is imperative, 
and far more difficult than, for example, in German. Thus, a 
Russian noun, adjective, or participle may appear in a given 
sentence in any one of six cases, singular or plural; the inflectional 
endings vary by case and by gender. The verb may appear, in 
scientific writing, in any of twelve forms. When a given word 
appears in any of these forms, the primary mechanical problem 
is, then, one of recognition: to determine what the word actually 
is, without its inflectional ending. The second problem is to deter- 
mine the syntactical function of the word. The procedure estab- 
lished in Appendix I is an attempt to solve the problem of recogni- 
tion, i.e., identification of the word by its stem, listed in the dic- 
tionary. The stem is identified through the procedure of remov- 
ing the inflectional ending, letter by letter; a by-product of this 
process is the information (although incomplete) about the 
grammatical function of the word: case, number, tense of verb, 
adverbial participle or participial form, etc.) Some of this infor- 
mation is useful in translation; some of it is not useful. The 


arbitrary selection of information classified as “useful” is indi- 
cated below. 


The adjective. The identification of an adjective by case is 
not deemed necessary for our purposes. The inflexible position 
of the adjective before the noun modified makes the meaning 
clear and the word order natural for English. Our only concern 
is to strip the adjectival endings for purposes of recognition. 


It may prove ultimately desirable to retain one additional 
item of information: the plural number of adjectives. Since it 
is difficult, or impossible, to ascertain the plural number of cer- 
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tain classes of nouns, this information can be obtained from the 
adjective, when an adjective is used with the noun. (The plural 
number of adjectives is immediately identificable by the final 
letter : -e, kh, or i.) Adjective endings may also be used in some 
instances to identify the case of nouns, when this information 
cannot be obtained in other ways. This utilization of the adjec- 
tive has not been incorporated in the procedure outlined in 
Appendix I. 

The verb. The problem of identification of verb forms is 
less difficult in scientific Russian than in normal Russian prose; 
scientists very rarely make use of the imperative or the first per- 
sonal singular, present tense, and never employ the second person, 
singular or plural, present tense. In the present (or the future) 
tense, therefore, we need be concerned only with three forms: 
Third person, singular, and first and third persons, plural. The 
following also require identification: infinitive, past tense (four 
forms), and the present and past adverbial participle (four possi- 
ble forms). There is a total of eleven forms which we must be 
prepared to distinguish, e.g. 

delaet, delaem, delaiut, delat’, delal, delala, delalo, delali, 

delaia, delav, delavshi 

(A variation such as derzha in the adverbial participle, must 

also be considered. ) 


We have chosen, again arbitrarily, to use at least some of 
the information provided by each of these forms. Specifically, we 
have extracted and retained information about : the infinitive, the 
singular or plural number of the verb, the past tense, and the 
adverbial participle. The determination of the future perfective 
is probably unnecessary in scientific writing. 

The participle. All that has been said of the adjective is 
applicable to the participle: it is unnecessary to identify the parti- 
ciple by case, although it may prove helpful to identify the num- 
ber. It is, of course, necessary to determine the active or passive 
nature of participles; the distinction between past and present 
participles, on the other hand, is of questionable utility, and may 
even be confusing in translation. We have, therefore, incorpor- 
ated a procedure to identify participles as such, and to designate 
their active or passive nature. 


The noun. Nouns present the greatest problem for identifi- 
cation. The difficulty can best be illustrated in the following table 
of regular noun endings. The symbol (*) indicates that the noun 
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is identifiable by case (and number), assuming that the gender 
of the noun is known. (In the following table, and in Appendix 
II, a distinction has been made between the Russian letters “i” 
and “i short.’’) 


Nom. 


Dative 


Instr. 


Prep. 


(Note: 


masc. 


these variations are relatively rare 


distinction is drawn between animate and inanimate nouns, 


This chart 


Masc.. 
Pl. 
-zero -y 
-i(short) -i 
@® 
-a -OV 
-ia -ev 
-ei 
-u* -am* 
-iu* -iam* 
-zero -y 
-i(short) -i 
” -OvV 
-a -eVv 
-ia -ei 
-om* -ami* 
-em* -iami* 
-e* ~akh* 
-iakh* 
does not take 


Ss. -u, -iu, 


the prep. 


Neut. 
Ss. 


-o 
-e 


-a 
-ia 


-u* 
-iu* 


-o 


=@ 


-om* 
-em* 


-e 
-i* 


Pi. 


-a 
ia 


-zero * 
-ei* 


-i(short} 


-am* 
-iam* 


-a 


-ia 


-ami* 
-iami* 


-akh* 
-iakh* 


Fem. 


-a * 
-ia * 


mK 
-i 


-e 
=f 


-u* 
-ju* 


-oi* 
-'iu* 
-ei 


-e 
-i 


Pl. 


“J 
-i 


-zero 
-ei 
a 


-i(short)* 


-am* 
-iam* 


bs 
-i 
-zero 


-ami* 
-iami* 


-~akh* 
-iakh* 


into account such variations as the 


Ss. -U, 


-iu, or the nom. pl. -a, -iag 





in scientific Russian. 


If a further 


the following 


could also be identified: masc. animate nouns in nom. s; masc. inanimate 


nouns in gen. s. and 


gen. 


fem. inanimate nouns in 


gen. pl.) 


een 








a by 2 PR = 
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It is immediately obvious that the majority of case endings 
are not identifiable by ending alone. There are, to be sure, certain 
auxiliary devices to aid in identification. Thus, if we rely on ad- 
jective endings and/or prepositions occurring before the noun, the 
case of the noun would be more often identifiable. But “more 
often” is not enough. To state the obvious, nouns need not be pre- 
ceded by prepositions or adjectives; further, when they are so 
preceded we still have no guarantee as to the case of the noun, 
since many prepositions are used with more than one noun case, 
and since the adjective ending is often ambiguous as to case end- 
ing. The position of the noun in the sentence may also offer some 
assistance. A combination of these four factors (noun ending, 
accompanying adective or preposition, and position) may provide 
a partial solution to the problem of identification. No attempt has 
been made here to determine how nearly perfect a solution could! 
be thus attained, or how adequate such a partial solution would 
be to a proper understanding of the Russian text. It is clear that 
such a complex solution, involving multiple factors, would not 
be practicable for a machine of the limited capacity of SWAC-. 


The question then arises: Is it necessary to identify the 
grammatical case of each noun in a Russian sentence? How use- 
ful is this knowledge for translation purposes? Upon this point, 
which naturally involves the problem of syntax, the following 
generalizations have been made: 


Nouns following a preposition. 


Identification of the noun by case is not necessary. The 
different meaning of certain prepositions with different cases is 
definitely a less critical factor in scientific Russian, and can 
probably be handled by listing two alternative meanings for the 
preposition. (If necessary, a procedure could be established to 
clarify the meaning of prepositions of double or triple meaning. ) 


Nouns without a preposition. 


1. Nominative and accusative case. Identification of doubt- 
ful utility, because of the factor of position, referred to under 
“Syntax”. The plural number of nouns which are the subject of 
the sentence will be indicated by the plural number of the verb. 


2. Genitive case. Identification by ending alone is impos- 
sible in all types of nouns (except inanimate masculine). The 
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indication of possession (without the use of a preposition, in Rus- 
sian) is normally made by reliance on word order: 


kolichestvo soli izuchenie podvizhnosti atomov 

quantity of salt a study of the mobility of atoms 
In scientific Russian, this word order is invariably preserved : the 
noun in the genitive case never precedes the “qualified” word. 
Since this modification is normally one noun or another, a pat- 
tern is established; when one noun follows another, there is an 
overwhelming probability that the second noun will be in the 
genitive case. In an actual count of 617 occurrences of this noun- 
plus-noun pattern, the second noun was found to be in the genitive 
case 93.4% of the time; the second most frequent case (3.9%) 
was the instrumental case, which can be identified by ending. 
These figures indicate that the genitive case can be identified by 
position over 97% of the time in this pattern. 


In other usages of the genitive case (such as the direct object 
of a negative verb, after a negative expression, after certain 


verbs, etc.) there would be no advantage in identifying the case 
of the noun. 


3. Dative case. A survey was made of nouns appearing in 
the dative case without a preposition. From a sample of 286 pages 
of scientific text, 137 such instances were found—approximately 
one occurrence for every two pages. The notable fact was that 
the noun in the dative case was found to appear in conjunction 
with a relatively small number of verbs and adverbs. A list of 
these words, 29 in number, is given in Appendix III; the list is, 
of course, incomplete, but there is reason to believe that if the sur- 
vey were extended it would be possible to anticipate with great 
accuracy the occurrence of nouns in the dative case without a prep- 
osition. The correct translation can be effected by appending the 
English word (“to”) to each of the given words, as necessary. 
(Certain Russian verbs take the noun in the dative case instead 
of the expected accusative; in such instance the identification of 
the noun as dative would serve no useful purpose. ) 


The use of nouns in the dative case as the indirect object is 
almost always comprehensble in scientific Russian. English, of 
course, relies upon word order when the preposition “to” is 
omitted: “I gave mother a book’’, not “I gave a book mother.” 
Russian has no such fixed word order, and if the word order is 
preserved in translation, we may get an occasional instance of the 
latter construction. There were no such instances in the survey 
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cited above. In addition, the indirect object was found to occur 
normally after the verb, as in English. The use of the dative in 
impersonal and idiomatic expressions, so common in normal Rus- 
sian prose, is quite limited in scientific Russian. Summary: Iden- 
tification of the dative case is of doubtful utility; its chief value 
would be to permit rearrangement of the sentence to conform 
with English word order. (Dative endings of all masculine and 
neuter nouns are immediately identifiable; those of feminine 
nouns are not.) 

4. Instrumental case. The identification of a noun in the 
instrumental case, without a preposition, is clearly necessary. The 
“by means of .. .”” meaning of this case cannot be indicated with- 
out such identification. Fortunately, this case is immediately 
recognizable by the ending of all masculine and neuter nouns, and 
most feminine rouns. Since the need for identification is impera- 
tive, it appears advisable to code a separate category of nouns in 
the dictionary listing, i.e., feminine nouns in -iia. (The instru- 
mental singular ending of such nouns (-ei) can then be differen- 
tiated from the same genitive plural ending of feminine nouns in 

-’). Thus all nouns in this case are identifiable by ending. 

5. Prepositional case. Identification serves no useful 
purpose. Nouns in this case are always preceded by a preposition. 
(The different meaning of the preposition before other casess 
appears, again, not to present a serious problem in translation. ) 


Summary of Nouns. 

1. It is questionable that the identification of nouns by 
case is necessary, with the exception of the instrumental and geni- 
tive cases. It is therefore proposed that the case endings be dis- 
regarded for the nominative, dative, accusative, and prepositional 
cases, 

2. The plural number is immediately recognizable in most 
classes of nouns (dative, instrumental, and prepositional cases of 
all nouns; nominative, genitive, and accusative, all masculine 
nouns ; genitive of neuter and feminine nouns). Those which can- 
not be identified as plural, by ending, are neuter and feminine 
nouns in the nominative and accusative plural. A sizable portion 
of these—those which are the subject of an expressed verb—are 
accounted for by the plural of the verb; others are denoted as 
plural by their occurrence after certain words (numerals greater 
than one, “both”, “many”, etc.). Still more can be identified by 
the plural form of the adjective. For the present, it is proposed 
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that only nouns in the dative, instrumental, and prepositional 
plural be denoted as plural. 


VOCABULARY 


In view of the limited capacity of SWAC, we have restricted 
our field of operations to a single branch of science—mathema- 
tics. Here, we are fortunate enough to possess a good working 
vocabulary, a Russian-English Vocabulary prepared by the Amer- 
can Mathematical Society. This glossary of some 2800 words is 
remarkably complete in its coverage of all Russian words likely 
to be encountered in the reading of mathematical paper. (An 
actual word-by-word check of 30 pages of mathematical articles 
disclosed a total of four words of Slavic origin which were not 
included in the Vocabulary. There were, however, many words 
not listed in the Vocabulary because they were Russianized ver- 
sions of English or international scientific terms. Such words, 
recognizable to the human reader, would of course be meaningless 
to our mechanical reader. Unless a system of transliteration were 
to be incorporated in the machine’s output, these words would 
have to be added to the Vocabulary. A more extensive survey 
would probably reveal that the total of such words would not 
exceed two hundred. It should be added that the Vocabulary makes 
separate entries for all pronouns and most “irregularities” in 
noun, verb, and adjective formation, precisely as we must do for 
purposes of mechanical identification. Thus, it appears that a 
Russian vocabulary of some 3000 words would be adequate for 
the translation of mathematical papers. 


Micro-glossary. The problem of preparing a micro-glossary 
from the Vocabulary (reducing each word to the smallest possible 
number of letters which will permit recognition) has not been 
investigated. A preliminary check of several pages of the Vocabu- 
lary indicates that more than two-thirds of the words contain less 
than seven letters (the limit for a single entry in the SWAC ma- 
chine.) It is unquestionably true that this percentage can be sig- 
nificantly increased if we alter the procedure of listing set forth 
in Appendix I. In this procedure, for example, most nouns are 
listed in their entirety, except for the final letter. It is obvious 
that the meaning of many nouns consisting of more than eight 
letters can be distinguished at some point before the eighth letter. 


Russian-English Vocabulary with a Grammatical Sketch, prepared under 


contract with the Office of Naval Research by the American Mathematical Society, 
1950. 
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Thus, the noun sokhranenie, consisting of nine letters in our list- 
ing (sokhraneni) can be identified by meaning and can be dis- 
tinguished from the similar verb form at the seventh letter 
(sokhrane). The adaptation of a micro-glossary would measur- 
ably increase the size of our machine vocabulary; it would also 
necessitate certain revisions in the procedure outlined in Appendix 


I. 


Homographs. In general, the problem of homographs is 
not serious in specialized scientific discourse, where it is unlikely 
that more than one meaning of a homograph be applicable. The 
practice of listing words in an abbreviated form, inherent in our 
system, does, however, increase the number of potential homo- 
graphs: the shortened form of a noun may coincide with the 
shortened form of another noun, verb, or adjective. Thus, vod 
is the abbreviated form for at least two words, voda (water) 
and vodit’ (to lead) ; tsel is the shortened form of tselyi (entire) 
and tsel’ (aim), in addition to the verb tselit’ (to aim). This 
problem can be met in at least two ways: 


1. The ambiguous words can be listed in two or more 
slightly less-abbreviated forms: the verb vodit’ as vodi and vodiat 
—forms which cannot be mistaken for the noun in any of its 
forms. 


2. The determination of the part of speech (and therefore, 
usually, of meaning) can almost always be made through the in- 
flectional ending, i.e., the noun voda can be distinguished as a 
noun because of its endings, only one of which (-a) is a possible 
verb ending. 


Both of these methods would necessitate further adjust- 
ments in our coding procedure, and no solution has been attempted 
in the present study. It appears doubtful that the number of homo- 
graphs in the Russian-English Vocabulary will present a serious 
problem of ambiguity. 


APPENDIX I 
CODING PROCEDURE 


The following procedure is presented in a descriptive, non-technical manner. 
The section, ‘“‘Dictionary Listing’’, summarizes the main criteria for listing Rus- 
sian words in the machine ‘‘dictionary.’’ Sample entries are given for the main 
classes of words to be listed. These entries are intended merely as a guide, for 
ultimately the efficiency and usefulness of the dictionary depend upon the skill 
of the language expert and his acquaintance with scientific Russian. For our 
purposes, the conventions of lexicography are of little use; here, ‘‘the word’’ is 
the abbreviated form listed in the dictionary, not the infinitive of the verb, the 
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masculine nominative singular of the adjective, etc. Our chief criteria are utility 
and the avoidance of ambiguity. 

In the Coding Procedure proper are outlined the successive steps which 
must be taken before the Russian word can be identified by meaning and, if 
necessary, by grammatical function. Essentially, the process entails the immediate 
comparison of the Russian word in the text with the dictionary; if an exact 
equivalent is not found, the final letter is stripped and the comparison is repeated. 
This process is repeated until an exact identification is made with the shortened 
form listed in the dictionary. Four ‘‘steps’’ have been established; certain specific 


information is gathered about different words at each of these steps, which are 
mutually exclusive. 


I. Dictionary Listing 
1. All non-inflected words 


2. Adjectives, without endings 
khoroshii: khorosh 
matematicheskii: matematichesk 
a. Short masc. adjectives with vowel insertion are listed separately 
nizok; polon 
b. Adjectives serving as nouns (masc.) are listed in the additional 
forms of instrumental sing. and pl. 
3. “‘Regular’’ verbs( whose endings are added to the stem of the infini- 
tive), listed without endings 
first conjugation: chitat’: chita; otdeliat’: otdelia 
second conjugation: govorit’: govor 
. “Irregular’’ verbs, listed in as many forms as is necessary for identifi- 
cation 
zhdat’: zhda, zhd 
vesti: vesti, ved, vel 
trebovat’: trebova, trebu 
5. A selected number of past passive participles, without endings, to 
include: 
a. Those of very high frequency in scientific writing (dokazan) 


b. Those not reducible to the infinitive stem as defined in 3 and 4 
above. 


broshen 
6. Nouns, in the form of: 
a. Nom. sing. for masc. nouns ending in a consonant 


znak 
b. Nom. sing. for all other nouns, without the final letter 
slucha mest sil 
dvigatel pol bashn 
trebovani funktsi 
smec 


c. Nouns with ‘‘fugitive’’ vowel require one additional listing 
konets, konts 
d. Nouns with vowel insertion in gen. pl. require one additional 
listing 
tochka: tochk, tochek 
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7. All other words characterized by internal consonantal change 
blizkii: blizk, blizhe 

8. First and third person pronouns 
ego, nego; ei, nei 


9. Numerals and all other inflected words, in as few forms as possible to 
) permit identification 
odin, odn; dv, dvu; chetyr 


10. Words of very high frequency, idioms, etc., as needed 
iavliaetsia; govoriat 
II. The following code numbers will be attached to Russian words in the 
dictionary listing: 
1. Masculine noun 
. Neuter noun 
. Feminine noun 
Adjective 
Verb 
. Past passive participle 





. Feminine noun in -iia 


oNavr> wD 


. Preposition 


(The following abbreviations are used below) : 


p—past tense a—active 
s—singular r—passive 
m—plural t—-participle 
g—'‘gerund’’ (adverb. participle) sup—superlative 
inf— infinitive in—instrumental 
com—com parative 


III. Translation Procedure 
No attempt is made here to rearrange Russian word order into English 
word order. A strict word-by-word translation is implied, according to the 
following procedure: 
} STEP I 
) A comparison will first be made of the word in text with the dictionary. 
If it is the exact equivalent, the word is translated immediately. 


1. Words identified at this point which are coded No. 4 or No. 6 will 
be prefaced by the English (‘‘is’’). 


¥ 2. Fem. and neut. nouns identified here are denoted as gen. pl. 
(Note: In Step I are identified: 
1. uninflected words 


2. masc. nouns in the nom. and acc. sing. 
3. certain fem. and neut. nouns in the gen. pl. 
4. 


short forms of masc. adjectives and of past passive particples which 
are listed in the dictionary.) 


If no identification is made, proceed to Step II. 
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STEP II 
Strip the final letter of the word in text, and compare with dictionary. If 
the final two letters are -sia or -s’, ignore both letters in the stripping 


process and begin stripping with the third letter from the end of the word. 
Denote such words as reflexive (r). 


1. Words identified at this point which are coded No. 4 or No. 6 will s| 
be prefaced by the English (‘‘be’’) when such words end in -a, -y 


2. Identified words coded No. 5 will end in one of the foliowing letters: 
-l, -ia, -a, -t 
1) -1 (denote past tense) 
2) -ia, -a (denote adverbial participle) 
3) -t (denote past passive participle) 


3. Any noun (Code Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7) will be denoted as gen. (prefaced 
by English ‘‘of’’) if the preceding word is a noun, disregarding inter- 
vening adjectives. 

(Note: In Step II are identified: 

1. all nouns of a single-letter ending 


2. the past tense, masc., of words in -1 which are regular first son- 
jugation verbs 


3. adverbial participles of regular first conjugation verbs 


. short forms, fem. and pl., of adjectives and past passive participles. 
These forms are invariably predicate adjectives; since the verb is 
often lacking in Russian, the English ‘‘be’’ is inserted in trans- 
lation, in parentheses.) 4 

Preliminary checks indicate that 67% of the words in the Russian text 


will be identified in Steps I and II. If no identification is made, proceed to 
Step III. 


STEP III | 


Continue the stripping process, one letter at a time, comparing each time 
with dictionary. In Step III, no more than the final three letters will be 
stripped. 

In addition to identification of the word by meaning, we are interested in } 
learning the grammatical function of the word; specifically, we wish to \ 
determine the instrumental case of all nouns, the plural number of nouns, 
the comparative or superlative degree of adjectives, the number and past > 
tense of verbs, the adverbial participle form, and the active or passive nature 
of participles. In order to this, we must now make use of the final letter 
of the word, either by itself, or in conjunction with the preceding letter 
or letters. At the Step III level, there exist twelve possible final letters which ( 





4Short neuter forms of the adjective and past passive participle constitute ( 
a problem, because of confusion with the adverb. No solution is offered here to 
this problem. Adverbs will be translated as adjectives, unless they have a distinct 
form. 

It may be feasible to denote masc. nouns in -a, -ia as gen. case at this point, 


since the vast «majority of masc. nouns in mathematical writings are inanimate, 
and therefore identifiable in this case. ! 
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are critical for our purposes. (Two additional possible final letters, -ia 
and -u, have been ignored, since the functions which they designate are 
of doubtful utility for our purposes.) These twelve letters are listed 
below. Those numbered 3 and 4 will indicate, at the Step III level, certain 
information in and of themselves. The remaining letters will require refer- 
ence to the preceding letter or letters. It is assumed that the machine will 
first determine which of the twelve letters is, in fact, the final letter of the 
word. When this letter has been determined (together with its code num- 
bers) stripping continues until the meaning has been found; the code num- 
bers must be retained before an indication of the function can be given. 
For letters No. 11 and 12, a further comparison of the code numbers with 
the dictionary coding of the part of speech must be made. Identified words 


for which no function is indicated will, of course, be translated without 
further notation. 


1. -A 
1. -1 (p,s) 
2. -m, -t (r, t) 
zZ. © 
1. -1 (p,s) 
2. -m, -t (r, t) 
{ 3. -’ (inf.) 
4. -L (p.s.) 
5. -T 
1. -e, -i (s) 
2. -a, -ia, -u, -iu (m) 
' 6. -B 
\ 1. -a, -i (g) 
q "2. -0, -e (m) (gen) 
| 7. -l 
1. -sh (g) 
2. -1 (p.m) 
; 3. -m 
\ 1. -a, -ia (in,m) 
| 8. -IU 
1. -’ (in) 
9. -E 
1. -e (com) 
’ 10. -KH 
1. -a, -ia (m) 


11. -I (short i) 
1. -o (in) if word is coded No. 3 
2. -e (in) if word is coded No. 7 
3. -e (m) (gen) if word is coded No. 1, 2, 35 


sAt Step III, it is probably more economical to discontinue the identification 
of the genitive case by position. 
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12. -M 
1. -o, -e (in) if word is coded No. 1 or No. 2 
2. -a, -ia (m) 


Note: The designation (‘‘in’’), instrumental case, will be dropped when 


the noun is preceded by a proposition, disregarding intervening 
adjectives. 


STEP IV 


Any word not identified after the final three letters have been stripped is 
either a participle or (rarely) a superlative adjective. In Step IV, the ma- 
chine will first determine which of the following letters is, in fact, the 
second, third, or fourth letter from the end of the words: shch, m, n, t, 
sh. (One of these letters will always appear in these positions.) 


1. -shch (denotes active participle — a, t) 
pokazyvaiushch/ii 

2. m,n, t (denote passive participle — r, t) 
chitaem/yi 
chitann/yi 


3. sh, refer to the preceding letter. 
1. i (denote superlative adjective — sup) 
noveish/ ii 
2. All other letters, denote as active participle — a, t 
chitavsh/ ii 
After the above has been determined, stripping continues until the dictionary 
listing of the word (verb or adjective) has been identified. The above nota- 


tions, which have been retained, are then transmitted with the translated 
word. 


Appendix II 
TRANSLATIONS 

In the sample Russian text given below, the slant indicates the separation of 
the ending from the ‘‘stem’’ form listed in the dictionary. 

In the word-for-word translation, the plural of nouns and verbs, the past and 
reflexive of verbs, etc., are incorporated in the words themselves, rather than 
indicated by symbols. The following conventions are to be understood: 

1. Alternative translations of a single Russian word are indicated by the 
slant: from/of 

2. A word in parenthesis may be used or disregarded, according to con- 
text. Such words may seem repetitious; if so, they should be ignored. 
Note especially the word (‘‘by’’), which will sometimes be meaning- 
less or confusing in English translation. It may easily be possible to 
disregard the instrumental case of nouns when used with certain verbs; 
for the present, the superfluous “by’’ has been retained. 


3. The word ‘“‘by’’ should be placed before adjectives or numerals preced- 
ing the noun: “two (by) points’’ implies ““‘by two points.” 

The language of the translation may be characterized as “‘headline language” 
or “telegram language.’’ The former, for sake of brevity, dispenses with articles 
and forms of the verb ‘‘to be.’’ The latter, in addition, often dispenses with the 
use of prepositions, as well as pronouns. 


we re 


eee | 





» a ee, 
VU 


od 
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“Announcement your appointment received.” 
“Will arrive evening June 16.” 


The fact that prepositions may be omitted by common consent has led us to 
attempt an alternate translation in which the genitive case of nouns has not 
been identified. 


1. OTREZOK. Poniati/e otrezk/a  izvestn/o iz  elementarn/oi 
geometri/i: otrezok est’ chast/’ priam/oi, ogranich/en/naia s obe/ikh storon 
dvum/ia tochk/ami. 

Sushchestvenn/oi kharakteristik/oi otrezk/a  iavliaetsia ego dlin/a. 
Napomn/im vkrattse, chto podrazumeva/iut pod etim termin/om. Voz’m/em 
kakoi-libo proizvol’n/yi, no opredelenn/yi otrezok v_ kachestv/e edinits/y 
dlin/y i etim otrezk/om izmer/im dann/yi otrezok. Dlin/oi dann/ogo otrezk/a 
nazyvaetsia chisl/o, pokazyva/iushchee, skol’ko raz otrezok, priniat/yi za 
edinits/u, soderzh/it/sia v dann/om otrezk/e. Mozhet, konechno, sluch/it’/sia, 
chto otrezok-edinits/a ne ukladyva/et/sia tsel/oe chisl/o raz v dann/om. Togda 
dlin/a dann/ogo otrezk/a budet ne tsel/ym chisl/om, a drobn/ym ili zhe 
irratsional’n/ym; posledn/ii slucha/i, sobstvenn/o govor/ia, i est’ naibolee 
obshch /ii. 

Vse eto khorosho izvestn/o iz elementarn/oi matematik/i. Dlia nas vazhn/o 
lish’ zapomn/it’, chto pod DLIN/OI dann/ogo otrezk/a my vsegda budem 
podrazumeva/t’ POLOZHITEL’N/OE CHISL/O, polucha/emoe v rezul’tat/e 
izmereni/ia otrezk/om, vybra/nnym 2a edinits/u. . 


2. OC/’. V_ analitichesk/oi geometri/i, krome poniati/ia priam/oi 
lini/i, igra/et osnovn/uiu rol/’ ves’ma blizk/oe k nemu poniati/e OS/I. 

Rassmotr/im kakuiu-libo priam/uiu lini/iu AB. Tochk/a, dvizhushcha- 
ia/sia nepreryvn/o po eto/i priam/oi v odnu i tu zhe storon/u, mozhet 
opisyva/t’ ee v dvu/kh protivopolozhn/ym napravleni/iakh: v napravleni/i, 
ved/ushchem ot A k B, ili zhe, naoborot, v napravleni/i, ved/ushchem ot B k A. 
Vyber/em kakoe-libo odn/o iz eti/kh dvu/kh napravieni/i i nazov/em ego 
polozhitel’n/ym; protivopolozhn/oe napravleni/e nazov/em otritsatel’n/ym. 

Priam/aia, nad kotor/oi vybran/o opredelenn/oe napravieni/e v kachestv/e 
polozhitel’n/ogo, nazyvaetsia os/‘iu. Oc/’ obyknovenn/o izobrazha/et/sia pri 
pomoshch/i priam/oi, polozhitel’n/oe napravleni/e kotor/oi otmech/eno 
strelk/oi. 

O dvu/kh os/iakh govoriat, chto oni ime/iut odinakov/ye napravleni/ia, 
kogda oni NE TOL’KO PARALLEL’N/Y mezhdu soboiu, NO I IME/IUT 
ODINAKOV/YE POLOZHITEL’N/YE NAPRAVLENI/IA; v_ slucha/e, 
kogda dve os/i parallel’n/y, no polozhitel’n/ye napravieni/ia ikh razlichn/y, 
govoriat, chto eti os/i napravlen/y PROTIVOPOLOZHN/O; naprimer, na 
cher. 1 os/i X i X’ ime/iut protivopolozhn/ye napravleni/ia. 


I. Translation: 


1. Segment. Concept of segment known from/of elementary geometry: 
segment is part straight (line), bounded from/with both sides two (by) points. 

Essential (by) characteristic of segment is its length. Recall briefly, 
what/that understand under this term. Take any arbitrary, but definite segment in 
quality of unity of length and this (by) segment measure given segment. (by) 
Length of given segment is called number, indicating, how many time segment, 
taken for unity, is contained in given segment. It can, of course, to happen, 
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what/that segment-unity not is included whole number of time in given. Then 
length of given segment (it) will be not whole number, but fractional or irra- 
tional; last event, proper speaking, and is most common. 


All this well known from elementary mathematics. For us important only 
to remember, what/that under length of given segment we always (we) will to 


understand positive number, obtained in result of measurement (by) segment, 
chosen for unity. 


2. Axis. In analytical geometry, besides/except concept of straight (line) 
plays basic role quite near to it concept of axis. 


Consider any straight (line) line AB. Point, moving continuous along/ac- 
cording to this straight (line) in one and same side, (it) can to describe it in 
two opposite directions: in direction, leading from A to B, or, on the other 
hand, in direction, leading from B to A. Choose any one of/from these two 
direction and call it positive; opposite direction call negative. 


Straight (line) above which chosen definite direction in quality positive, is 
called axis. Axis usually is depicted with aid straight (line), positive direction 
which noted (by) arrow. Concerning two axis one says that they have identical 
direction, when they not only (be) parallel between self, but and have identical 
direction; in event, when two axis (be) parallel, but positive direction their/them 
(be) different, one says that these axis (be) directed positive; e.g., on fig. 1 axis 
X and X’ have opposite direction. 


II. Alternate translation: 


The translation given below is identical with the above, with one excep- 
tion: The English preposition ‘‘of’’ has not been supplied for Russian nouns in 
the genitive case. It is to be understood that when two or more nouns appear in 


succession (disregarding adjectives), the word ‘‘of’’ is implied before all nouns 
in the series except the first. 


“Concept segment’’ implies ‘‘the concept of the segment.’’ The alternate 
translation may appear more cryptic and ‘“‘strange’’. It has been comprehensible 
to all who have read it, however, and presents a much simpler coding procedure 
and a consequent saving of space for vocabulary. 


1. Segment. Concept segment known from/of elementary geometry: 
segment is part straight (line), bounded with/from both sides two (by) points. 


Essential (by) characteristic segment is its length. Recall briefly, what/that 
understand under this term. Take any arbitrary, but definite segment in quality 
unity length and this (by) segment measure given segment. (by) Length given 
segment is called number, indicating, how many time segment, taken for unity, 
is contained in given segment. It can, of course, to happen, what/that segment- 
unity not is included whole number time in given. Then length given segment 
(it) will be not whole number, but fractional or irrational: last event, proper 
speaking, and is most common. 


All this well known from elementary mathematics. For us important only 
to remember, what/that under length given segment we always (we) will to 
understand positive number, obtained in result measurement (by) segment, 
chosen for unity. 


(The remainder of the translation is almost identical with that given above). 
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APPENDIX III 
WORDS USED WITH THE DATIVE CASE 


For our purposes, the dative case may be considered a marginal case: although 
it may serve a useful function in translation, it is doubtful that its usefulness 
merits the effort necessary for identification. A possible alternative to the estab- 
lishment of an identifying procedure is suggested in this list of words. These 
words, found in a sample survey, are used with the dative case without a prepo- 
sition; by appending the English word ‘‘to’’ to them, we can transfer the mean- 
ing of the case into English without identifying the case of the succeeding noun 
or pronoun. It is obvious that this is merely a preliminary list; it is also clear 
that many of the words listed are so infrequent in occurence that they are statis- 
tically insignificant in scientific discourse. A further survey of this problem would 
probably result in the compilation of a relatively small number of words which 
would render identification of the dative case almost completely unnecessary. 


podlezhat’, proportsional’no, sootvetstvovat’, podvergat’, prinadlezhat’, 
podchinit’, otvechat’, posviashchat’, pridat’, ravniat’sia, ravno, blagodaria, 
svoistvennyi, sleduia, udovletvoriat’, sposobstvovat’, protivodeistvovat’, 
prepiatstvovat’, protivorechit’, vvedenie, protivopolozhno, pomogat’, 
udeleno, antagonismicheskii, obiazano, parallel’no, podobno, sledano, 
perpendikuliarnyi, analogichno, ekvivalent, pozvolit’ 


Kenneth E. Harper 
University of California, Los Angeles 











GEORG BRANDES AND JAMES HUNEKER: 
A COSMOPOLITAN FRIENDSHIP 


JI N A RECENT discussion of Georg Brandes’ views on American 
literature,' no mention was made of the writer whose work 
Brandes probably knew better than that of any other American. 
This writer was James Gibbons Huneker, the critic who so closely 
resembled Brandes in his cosmopolitan attitude toward literature 
in the period 1890-1910 that he may in some ways be considered 
a disciple of the great Danish critic. Their personal friendship, 
initiated by Huneker’s dedication to Brandes of Egoists, a memor- 
able collection of critical essays published in 1909, was strength- 
ened by a meeting in 1914 and by correspondence which ended 
only with Huneker’s death in 1921. The extant portion of this 
correspondence is published here in its entirety for the first time.” 


Brandes and Huneker had much in common. In their youth 
both men had studied and disliked law, and had left their homes 
for visits to Paris which greatly impressed them; they returned 
home full of enthusiasm for French culture, an enthusiasm which 
lasted as long as they lived. Both men traveled widely, spoke and 
read several languages, and undertook to interpret foreign cul- 
tures in order to combat the intellectual provincialism prevalent 
in their native lands. 


Moreover, the two men were temperamentally akin.® 
Neither Brandes, born a Jew, nor Huneker, born a Roman Catho- 
lic, practiced these religions. Though Brandes, to his chagrin, 
could never escape the label of Jew, and though Huneker retained 


1Sven A. Larsen, ‘Georg Brandes’ Views on American Literature,’ Scan- 
dinavian Studies, XXII (November, 1950), 161-165. 


2Some eight sentences from Brandes’ letter to Huneker of July 14, 1914, 
are quoted in Huneker’s Steeplejack (2 vols., New York, 1920), II, 226; here 
Huneker describes Brandes’ letters to him as “‘personal,’’ and remarks that ‘‘there 
is many a gleam of humour and philosophy in them.’’ Otherwise, none of the 
letters has appeared in print. I am indebted to Brandes’ daughter, Mrs. Edith 
Brandes Philipp and to Alfred Rice, executor of the Huneker estate, for permis- 
sion to publish the letters written by Brandes and Huneker respectively; to 
Charles Scribner's Sons for allowing me to reprint that portion of the above 
letter published in Steeplejack; to the Trustees of Dartmouth College and to the 
Brandes Archives in the Royal Library, Copenhagen, Denmark, for making 
available to me the Brandes and Huneker letters respectively, and to Miss Made- 
leine Letessier for assistance in transcribing Brandes’ frequently unidiomatic 
French. I have adopted a uniform system of italics. 

3Julius Moritzen remarks that Huneker “‘bore a certain intellectual resem- 
blance’’ to Brandes (Georg Brandes in Life and Letters [Newark, New Jersey, 
1922], p. 136). See Brandes, Reminiscences of My Childhood and Youth (New 
York, 1906), passim, and Steeplejack, passim. 
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his delight in the music and incense of the Catholic ritual, doctri- 
nal religion was anathema to both men. Human psychology, par- 
ticularly the problem of sex as expressed in art, interested them 
far more than theology. Yet one bond between them, one which 
sometimes made Brandes uneasy, was Huneker’s well-known 
affinity for the Jewish race, which led him to seek and often to 
find (to his own satisfaction, at least) Jewish blood in suppos- 
edly non-Jewish artists. 


As worshippers of the great artistic iconoclasts and philo- 
sophical anarchists, Brandes and Huneker shared an absorbing 
curiosity in the most controversial figures of modern European 
letters. Both critics fought on behalf of Brandes’ “discoveries” — 
Ibsen, Nietzsche, and Strindberg—when these writers were vio- 
lently attacked wherever their works were known. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that men of such similar tastes gravitated 
toward each other despite obvious differences in their age, nation- 
ality, and formal education. 


By the time he published Egoists, Huneker was undoubtedly 
familiar with those works by Brandes which had been translated 
into German, French, or English. He undoubtedly agreed 
with the opinion of his long-time friend and colleague, Vance 
Thompson, who wrote as early as 1895 that Brandes was “one 
of the few great critics in this critically poverty-stricken age. 
It is not too much to say that he is the highest personification of 
international criticism. No one has comprehended the genius of 
diverse literatures quite so well.’’* Certainly Huneker disagreed 
with Hjalmar H. Boyesen’s view, published in the same year, 
that Brandes “would have won his way to a recognition . . . as 
the foremost of contemporary critics, if he had not in his later 
publications discredited himself by his open sympathy with an- 
archism ;” for the name of the anarchist whom Boyesen described 
as “an obscure German iconoclast . . . Friedrich Nietschke”’ 
[sic],¢ had already appeared in Huneker’s critical writings and 
continued to appear there for two decades. 


Nor was Nietzsche the only writer praised by Brandes that 
Huneker was discussing in America, beginning in the nineties. As 


4Huneker’s copy of the third (1897) edition of Brandes’ Moderne Geister 
(a German translation of Det moderne Gennembruds Maend, 1883), is in the 
Huneker collection in the New York Public Library. 

8‘‘Foreign Letters,” M’lle New York, I (last fortnight, October, 1895). 

Essays on Scandinavian Literature (New York, 1895), pp. 213-214. 
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drama critic for New York newspapers, Huneker became the chief 
American supporter of Ibsen; the essay included in his Iconoclasts 
(1905), a landmark in American criticism of the modern drama, 
was, he claimed, the most comprehensive study of Ibsen then pub- 
lished in the English language.? August Strindberg, mentioned 
by Huneker as early as 1893,® was the subject of another essay 
collected in Jconoclasts, the first substantial critical study of 
Strindberg published in America.® When Egoists, with its essays 
on Stendhal. Baudelaire, Flaubert, Anatole France, Huysmans, 
Barres, Nietzsche, Ibsen, Stirner, and others, was published in 
1909, Brandes recognized in Huneker a critic after his own heart. 


The Dane was probably acquainted with Huneker’s work 
before Egoists came out. Sometime during 1908 or early 1909, 
George Sylvester Viereck, for whose first book of English verse 
Huneker had found a publisher a year or two earlier,’® inter- 
viewed Brandes in Copenhagen. Using Huneker’s name as a 
means of introduction, Viereck referred to him as the only man 
in America who understood Brandes. The latter replied that 
although he did not know Huneker personally, he knew his books, 
and found him “strangely brilliant for an American.’™ 


Huneker dedicated Egoists to Brandes with an inscription 
taken from Goethe: “Leb’ ich, wenn andere leben?” Reviewing 
the book, Viereck noted the fitness of the dedication: “What 
Georg Brandes is to the Old World James Huneker is to the 
New. Huneker’s figure stands out in even bolder relief in 
America than that of Brandes in Europe.”'*? On March 29, 1909, 


70On March 10, 1905, Huneker wrote Henry E. Krehbiel, the music critic: 

. My ‘Ibsen’ [is] the first complete and elaborate study in English. Archer, 
Boyessen, Jaeger &%c even Brandes, are only partial; I cover the entire field of 
Ibsen’s activities—of course, dramatically; his life | have not touched. . .)” 
(Letters of James Gibbons Huneker, ed. Josephine Huneker [New York, 1922], 
pp. 36-37). 

8In ‘‘The Prompter.’’ New York Recorder, September 24, 1893, p. 22 

®See Esther H. Rapp, ‘Strindberg Bibliography. Strindberg’s Reception in 
England and America: Part B: Criticism in America,”’ Scandinavian Studies, 
XXIII (May, 1951), 49, and Part C, ibid. (August, 1951), p. 109. 

10Viereck, My Flesh and Blood (New York, 1931), p. 5. 

"Viereck, Confessions of a Barbarian (New York, 1910), p. 157. For 
a letter from Brandes, correcting Viereck’s account of the interview, see Reedy’s 
Mirror, XIX (September 2, 1909), 6. Confessions of a Barbarian originally 
appeared as a serial in the Mirror. 

12[Unsigned], ‘‘James Huneker: Super-Critic,’’ Current Literature, XLVII 
(July, 1909), 57. That this is Viereck’s review is indicated in Intimate Letters 
of James Gibbons Huneker, ed. Josephine Huneker (New York, 1924), p. 118, 
and in Confessions of a Barbarian, p. 143, where Viereck repeats some of the 
phrases contained in the summarized review in Current Literature. 
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Huneker wrote the following letter to Brandes: 


Cher Maitre, 


My publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons, are sending 
you with my compliments a volume of studies dealing 
with modern Individualists : this book is called Egoists: 
A Book of Supermen. I have taken the enormous 
liberty of dedicating the book to you, without your per- 
mission. A group of the younger men in America sick- 
ened by the cant of “social Brotherhood,” cheap Social- 
ism, and the nauseating hypocrisy of them all, look up 
to you as a leader, a light-bearer. You taught us to 
understand Ibsen, Nietzsche, even Strindberg. I quote 
’ freely from your many works. And in dedicating 

Egoists to you I am sounding the keynote of the book. 

Your name will lend it lustre. When in Dresden a few 

years ago I saw your head in marble. What luck for me 
if I could have met the original. Frau Foerster- 
Nietzsche so often speaks of vou when I see her at 
Weimar (where I go because I am preparing a definitve 
Life of Franz Liszt.) I miss you in Paris, too; usually 
arriving a day or so after you have left. I shall make a 
pilgrimage some day to Copenhagen—a true Cosmo- 
polis, when you are there—whenever I know you are 
there for a month."* 


oT Hw 





With the hommage of 


James Huneker 


Maurice Francis Egan, who had known the Huneker family 
in Philadelphia and had been Huneker’s mentor during the lat- 
ter’s early New York days in the 1880’s,"* was Minister to Den- 
mark in 1909. He presented Egoists to Brandes, who “was very 
much flattered when Huneker dedicated a book to him... 
Brandes was not especially fond of the writings of Americans 
... but I judge that Huneker was an exception—and then he 
knew the byways of French literature so well.’’** Acknowledging 
the dedication, Brandes wrote Huneker as follows: 


13There is no evidence that Huneker ever visited Brandes in Copenhagen, 
despite Van Wyck Brooks’ assertion in The Confident Years (New York, 1952), 
p. 157. 

14See Egan, Recollections of a Happy Life (New York, 1924), passim. 

1slbid., p. 124. 
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Copenhagen 28 Avril 09 


Monsieur et cher confrére, 


Vous m’avez fait grand honneur en me dédicant 


notre excellent Egoists et je vous en suis profondiment 
reconnaissant. 


Vous avez étudié jusqu’au fond des esprits de haute 
valeur qui ont un petit peu de commun et beaucoup de 
divergences. (Je ne suis méme pas trés sir qu’on 
pourrait appeler Anatole France un égoiste. Théorique- 
ment il est tout le contraire. Mais le nom ne fait rien 
a l’affaire.) 


J’aime moins que vous Maurice Barres. Il y a des 
années il recherchait ma connaissance et nous étions 
liés ; mais sa maniére d’écrire et d’agir pendant l’affaire 
Dreyfus était dégoutant et malhonnéte. II savait, il 
devait savoir; il n’y avait pas un diplomate en Europe, 
qui ne savait pas. I] devait en connaitre pas mal. Et il a 
écrit comme un enragé, lui, enragé a fond. 


Je voudrais étre connu par vous, et on n’est pas 
connu par des traductions d’une partie de son oeuvre; 
on n'est pas connu par des traductions. Personne ne peut 
faire quelque chose d’artistique que dans sa langue. 
Hélas la mienne n’est pas lue hors de la Scandinavie. 


Je plains ne vous avoir pas rencontré a Paris ou en 
Allemagne. Ici j’ai entendu bien favorablement parler 
de vous par le ministre des Etats-Unis Mr. Egan, que 
vous devez connaitre. 


J’aurais grand plaisir 4 une causerie avec vous, et 
j éspére y arriver. 


Agréez donc cher monsieur et confrére, l’assurance 
de ma reconnaissance et de ma trés vive sympathie. 


Georges Brandés 


Brandes and Huneker continued to correspond between 
1909 and 1914, but apparently only a single letter of this period 
has survived, one from Huneker to Brandes dated January 


12, 1910: 


Dear Mr. Brandes, 
On my return from Spain and Holland I found 
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your very welcome letter,'* a letter I shall prize as long 
as I live. Mr. Egan wrote me that he had spoken to you. 
He is an old and dear friend. I have asked my publish- 
ers, Scribner’s Sons, to send you two books of mine: 
Iconoclasts, containing early studies of Ibsen, Strind- 
berg &c. which, of course, will tell you nothing. I quote 
you extensively. The other book is called Visionaries 
[1905] and contains one fiction which I wish, when you 
have leisure, you would glance at. The story in question 
is named “The Third Kingdom” and is in the keys of 
of both Nietzsche and Anatole France—without the 
artistry of either. Merely an attempt. Otherwise the 
book is violent, crude, radical and naturally was re- 
ceived with little favor here or in England. With regards 
and profound hommage from your disciple (at a 
distance). 





James Huneker 


While Huneker was living abroad late in 1913, he attended 
a dinner given to Brandes in London. One of the speakers at the 
affair was George Bernard Shaw, who remarked that “England 
usually hears of a great man and his work about thirty years 
after the rest of the world.” In his account of the banquet, Hune- 
ker, who apparently did not meet Brandes there, wrote in the 
New York Times: “Dr. Brandes, great thinker, most catholic 
of literary critics, did not dispute the statement. He was surround- 
ed by nearly all the well-known lights of the artistic metropolis 
and spoke eloquently of Shakespeare, thereby evoking from 
some of the newspapers the bitter commentary that Continental 
Europe is better versed in Shakespeare than is his native land.” 
And Huneker added: “What a good thing it would be for us if 
Georg Brandes could be persuaded to give his series of famous 
lectures on Shakespeare, Ibsen, Nietzsche, and other ‘main cur- 
rents’ of European literature while he is here.”'7 


In the spring of 1914, Brandes made his first and only visit 
to America, giving a series of lectures on Shakespeare under the 


16Huneker left for Europe on August 31, 1909, and returned in late 
October or early November of that year (unpublished notebook, Dartmouth 
College Library). The letter he refers to is probably Brandes’ letter of 
April 28th. 

17June 21, 1914, Sec. V, p. 11. Huneker apparently forgot about this 
occasion when he wrote in Steeplejack that he had never seen Brandes before 
1914 (II, 134). See Huneker, Letters, p. 164. 
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auspices of the Danish-American Society. In Chicago he was 
quoted as saying that he “knew favorably the work of Upton 
Sinclair, Frank Norris, Jack London, Albert Mordell,"® and 
James Huneker.’"* On June 6, 1914, a few days before Brandes 
left America, Huneker obtained an interview with him at the 
Hotel Astor in New York. This was the first and only meeting 
between the two critics. Shortly afterwards, Huneker published 
an account of the interview in ““The Seven Arts,” his column in 
Puck.?° 


Finding Brandes upset by misrepresentations of former in- 
terviewers, Huneker decided not to ask him any questions about 
America : 


Primarily Dr. Brandes is a cosmopolitan [wrote Huneker]. Of 
the enormous provinciality of America in all that concerns art and 
literature he is perfectly aware, though he is too polite to rub in 
his knowledge at present. Later he may write of us, and then Heaven 
defend the man who said Jack London was the favorite reading .of 
this Dane. Poe, Emerson, and Whitman interest him, but not as 
pathfinders or iconoclasts. And our visitor is himself a pathfiinder and 
iconoclast of the first order . . . . He is a radical, not a democrat, 
and a born non-conformist—one who is oftener a no-sayer than a yes- 
sayer . . . . He calls America a plutocracy, and easily sees through 
the sham and plaster greatness of so many of our so-called ‘great 
men’ in politics. 


The two critics discussed Ibsen, Strindberg, and Nietzsche. 
Huneker wondered, for example, whether Nietzsche had been 
influenced by Max Stirner, and Brandes said he doubted it." 
Brandes, Huneker declared, was “not alone the discoverer of such 
men as Ibsen, Strindberg, Nietzsche—i.e., he made their work 
known in Europe—but he is also a revaluer of old valuations. 
Therein lies his tremendous critical significance for this genera- 
tion.” Huneker asked Brandes why he had not written the book 


18A Philadelphia lawyer and literary critic, who had a slight correspondence 
with Huneker as well as a more extensive one with Brandes. The latter's letters 
to Mordell, written during 1912-1920, were published by Mordell in ‘‘Letters 
from a Great Critic: An Unpublished Correspondence of Georg Brandes,’’ an 
article contained in a pamphlet by Mordell entitled Sham Smashers at Work: A 
Study of the Aims and Methods of Haldeman-Julius’ Monthly and the Debunker 
(Girard, Kansas, 1950), pp. 37-43. These letters throw light on Brandes’ 
activities during the years he was corresponding with Huneker. 

19Chicago Daily News, May 23, 1914, p. 1. 

20LXXVI (July 4, 1914), 16, 21. Mordell also interviewed Brandes 
(Mordell, p. 41). On the day Brandes left America, Huneker sent a telegram 
wishing him bon voyage. 

21See Steeplejack, II, 135-136. 
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announced a decade previously by the Appletons for their Litera- 
ture of the World Series on Scandinavian literature: “Mein 
Gott!’ he ejaculated. ‘Haven’t I had enough trouble in my life, 
haven’t I made enemies enough! No matter what IT would say of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, I couldn’t say enough. And 
when I write the truth—, he finished with a patibulary gesture.” 


The truth was that although Brandes had “accomplished 
wonders in freeing from prejudce the provincial mind of his 
countrymen, his affections have always been bestowed on the 
literatures of England and France.” Huneker points to Brandes’ 
Modern Spirits, with its studies of Renan, Flaubert, Turgenev, 
and Goncourt; his work on Shakespeare, “a study of supreme 
psychological importance” ; and his Main Currents in Nineteenth 
Century Literature. Referring to the last-named work, Huneker 
quotes the opinion of Maurice Bigeon that Brandes did for his 
century what Sainte-Beuve did for the seventeenth century in 
his History of Port Royal; and Huneker himself includes 
Brandes with Sainte-Beuve and Taine in the “trinity of nine- 
teenth century critics.” 

Mentioning a few biographical facts about Brandes, Huneker 
writes : 


Georg Brandes, like Anatole France, is of Jewish origin, and 
like his parents is not orthodox. Without being baptized, as was Anton 
Rubinstein, in the Lutheran faith, his position recalls to me something 
of the Russian pianist. He falls between the Stools of both faiths. 
He is called a Jew by certain Christians while the ‘pious’ Jews will 
have none of him—like Spinoza. He has always seemed the sworn 
enemy of both camps, and if combating the eternal imbecility and 
provinciality of mankind be accounted an error, then Georg Brandes 
is an arch-heretic. 


In addition Huneker describes Brandes’ mind as “steel- 
coloured” : “When white hot it is ductile, it flows like lava from 
an eruptive volcano, but always it is steel, whether rigid or 
liquifled. It is pre-eminently the fighting mind.” Huneker notes 
that Brandes’ Impressions of Russia barred him from that coun- 
try. 


The American critic finds that Brandes’ model as a portrait 
painter of individuals and ideas was Velasquez, whose distinctive 
quality is truthfulness rather than brilliance. Yet Brandes is also 
brilliant and lucid. And, Huneker exclaims, “how many medi- 
ocre flies are imbedded in the amber of Brandes’ styles!” He also 
marvelled at the Dane’s “extraordinary” intellectual alertness 
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and his continued productivity despite his seventy-five years. 
Summing up the main tenets of Brandes’ philosophy—his 
individualism, great-man cult, and anti-mobocracy—Huneker 
praises the Danish critic as a radical aristocrat and as a man: 
“T’ve long known Georg Brandes through correspondence, but I 
found the man even more refreshing than his letters. He is all of 
a pattern; above all, far removed from mental arrogance.” 


This article pleased Brandes, who wrote Huneker in Eng- 
lish instead of the French he used in the other extant letters to 
Huneker. This letter offers evidence as to Brandes’ knowledge of 
idiomatic English; it would not seem to substantiate Julius 


Moritzen’s description of Brandes’ grasp of the language as 
“remarkable”’ :## 


Copenhagen, July 14, 1914 
Dear Sir: 

Will vou take my best thanks for the splendidly 
humoristic article you have written in Puck. You have 
made me great honor in speaking so warmly about me, 
you who are yourself a master. You know me so well 
as it is possible to know me through the translations. 
Alas the two third[s] of my writing—all what has 
regard to Scandinavia, and some other books—are not 
translated. And you will understand me when I say, 
that all these translations are my horror. Impossible 
to write something artistical but in our mother tongue. 
And I am nothing if not an artist (I have even a volume 
of verses on my conscience). And I allways, involun- 
tarily and voluntarily, try to give my Danish style a 
certain melody, singing in my ears—my countrymen 
have acknowledged it—something as silk or velvet for 
the touch—and then the translations—it is impossible 
for me to read them ay [sic] to see them. 


You do not know how happy you are to be read in 
your language and to have a language, spread over the 
earth. 

My old book Impressions of Russia was not the 
cause that barred Russia for me lin] 1913. I have lec- 





22Georg Brandes, p. 120. Huneker, too, stated that Brandes wrote “with 
equal fluency in four languagess, and in each tongue not only the precise idiom, 
but the essential character are present’’ (Steeplejack, II, 226). But Burton 
Roscoe recalls that Brandes’ lectures in English were difficult to understand 
(A Bookman’s Daybook [New York, 1929], pp. 229-230). 
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tured in Russia many times, since I wrote it (1888). 
But the minister of the interior feared the enthusiasm 
of the young students in Helsingfors, where I have often 
been and where the oppression even now is offending. 

It is a little error when you state that Anatole 


France should have jewish ancestors. He is of french 
blood. 


The american jews were past all belief in their 
newspapers about me. Twenty lies, one more lying than 
the other, were told, apparently in good faith, since the 
authors had never read a line of me.—I have made 
many attempts to help the poor oppressed jews in Ru- 
mania and Finland, but I have allways found rich jews 
on my way; they possess the newspapers, are in busi- 
ness relations with the oppressing governments, and 
print nothing that would be disagreeable to them. 

Forgive my bad English and believe in my feeling 
of gratitude. 


, 
: 


ge 


T_T ~—" =" 


Yours sincerely, 
George Brandes 


On August 3, 1914,2* shortly after the outbreak of World 
War I, Huneker wrote Brandes from New York: 


Cher Maitre, 


I don’t know whether this will ever reach you; 
nearly all the steamships are held in port because of the 
abominable war. But accept my thanks for your kind 

letter and greetings! Yes, you write in Danish as Flau- 
} bert wrote in French—I have been told so by cultivated 
Danes; but in any language your ideas shine through 
| the foreign words like fire. You are as great as any of 
| your “Moderne Geister.” 


sia 


As to Anatole France. In a letter years ago to me 
(a propos of a little book, Egoists, dedicated to you) 
you did not agree with me that A. F. was an egoist: i.e., 
a philosophic individualist. I still think he is; but that 
he has Jewish blood in his veins I know. I was in Paris 


omy, 7 


230n the same day, Huneker wrote to his close friend, John Quinn, the 
New York lawyer, art patron and collector: ‘‘Had an interesting but ‘vindictive’ 
letter from Georg Brandes. How he does carve his contemporaries!’’ (unpublished 
letter, Dartmouth College Library) . 
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during the Dreyfus affaire. Then the family Thibault 
(Edler von Thibault) denied any connection with the 
father of A. France; furthermore, he was openly called 
a “Jew” which he is not, even Sale Youpin by some of 
the charming beasts who wrote for the Boulevard 
press. He has, as had Cardinal Newman (Neumann) 
a moiety of Jewish blood. Lastly—did you see him! I 
did. He looks like a venerable Rabbi (rov) who reads 
the Torah every evening, especially on the Shabbas. (I 
am not a Jew, but a Roman Catholic, Irish Hungarian 
stammung, but I’ve studied Hebrew at the Jesuit col- 
lege.) However, it doesn’t matter. I could tell you of 
many celebrated writers and musicians who have a drop 
of the “precious quintessence” (as Du Maurier calls it) 
in their veins. Daudet (David )—he was a typical South 
of France Jew; as was Catulle Mendés. And the English 
poet Robert Browning—he looked like a Jewish banker. 
(The original family name was Breuning.) And the 
Arnolds, Matthew the critic, and his neice [sic], Mrs. 
Humphry Ward the novelist—they had Jewish blood 
in them. Did I send you my last book The Pathos of 
Distance? It contains a detailed study of the Wagnerian 
geneology. Wagner—whose name was Geyer—was Jew- 
ish in appearance. Heine called him a “bandy-legged 
Jew”—“ein Krummbeiniger Jut.” Heine was not always 
polite. Pardon all this gossip. I still stick to my belief 
in Anatole France’s indivdualism; his socialism is an 
affectation. I hope you are quite rested from your 
American journey. 
Sincerely yours, 
James Huneker 


Broken-hearted over the War, torn between his natural 
sympathy for France and his love for his only daughter, married 
to a German army officer, Brandes could muster little enthu- 


siasm for the Jewish subject in his reply to Huneker : 


Copenhagen ce 10 Sept. 14 
Strandboulevard 27 
Mon cher confrére 
Je suis vraiment heureux d’avoir fait votre con- 
naissance personnelle. Il me parait que nous nous com- 
prenons toujours mieux. 
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Pardonnez-moi de ne pas avoir répondu tout-de- 
suite A une lettre qui m’a fait beaucoup de plaisir. Je ne 


lai pas pu; j'ai beaucoup de soucis et beaucoup de 
travail. 


Vous m’avez bien amusé avec toute cette juiverie. 
Je vous assure néanmoins que vous allez trop loin. Vous 
voyez une preuve dans une telle circonstance que 
quelqu’un ait été appellé “sale juif” pendant l’affaire 
Dreyfus, Mais Edvard Grieg, le plus blond des blonds, 
fut insulté comme juif quand il avait pris le parole pour 
innocence de Dreyfus dans 3 ou 4 journeaux frangais, 
et dans des lettres qu’il me montrait. Beaucoup de ce 
que vous racontez et prouvez m’était de reste tout 
nouveau. Comme la descendance de Richard Wagner 
est comique vu sa haine contre les juifs et leur musique! 

Mais, mon cher confrére, comme nous sommes a 
présent loin de tout cela! 


Horror of horrors. Le massacre général et la 
misére partout. 


Il faudrait étre optimiste (comme tous les imbe- 
ciles et la plupart des Américans) pour croire quelque 
chose de bon et de grand résultera de cette entretuerie. 
L’Evangile: Haissez vous les uns les autres! est le seul 
Evangile actuel. Et rien d’international ne sera plus 
possible les premiers dix ans. Cette haine etroite [?] 
des nations, cette haine atroce et mutuelle sera la seule 
loi. 

Ma pauvre petit patrie n’est pas encore dans le 
malstrom ; mais nous ne sommes pas sirs. La seule fille 
que jai est mariée 4 un jeune Officier d’artillerie 
allemand qui est a présent en France. Sa vie est tous les 


jours en danger. Ma fille est ici avec deux petits enfants ; 
toujours en angoisse. 


Comme c’est malheureux qu’on ne peut pas espérer 
pour la France sans espérer en méme temps le triomphe 
de la Russie, qui n’a jamais su que massacrer et mentir. 

Il me parait bien imprudent et bien osé de la part 
de |’Angleterre de méler la race jaune dans les affaires 
des Européens. Je crains que cela se vengera. Les 
Japonais sont admirés par les Hindous et leur prouvent 
que des Asiatiques peuvent vaincre des Européens. 
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Pendant tout ce trouble j’ai commencé 4a écrire a 
big book about Goethe que j’ai projeté depuis 26 ans. 
Il est impossible de rien faire imprimer cette année. On 
pourra donc traviller 4 quelque chose de longue haleine. 

Je vous serais fort reconnaissant si vous voulez 
m’écrire quelque chose sur vous méme. 


Il y a un siécle que j’ai habité Havnegade. Vous 
pouvez penser que Copenhagen suffit. (Je regois une 
quarantaine de lettres et d’imprimés par jour.) Bien a 
vous 


Georges Brandés 


The war prevented both Brandes and Huneker from travel- 
ing and perhaps meeting again. At the end of 1914 and during 
part of 1915 Brandes wrote topical articles, some of which 
were collected and published as The World at War (English 
translation, 1917). He vigorously supported Danish neutrality, 
opposing the arguments of his close friend, Clemenceau, and of 
William Archer, the English critic and authority on Ibsen, and 
he demanded no less vigorously that Germany return the 
Schleswig province taken from Denmark in the war of the Eight- 
een-Sixties. Brandes also found time to complete his two-volume 
book on Goethe. 

Huneker, on the other hand, was writing for Puck and 
various New York newspapers, rarely referring to the war though 
he sympathized with Brandes’ predicament; he, too, had good 
friends on both sides. Thoroughly indebted to French and Ger- 
man culture, Huneker, like Brandes, could see little good emerg- 
ing from the general carnage which threatened to destroy the 
cosmopolitanism which both he and Brandes represented. No con- 
troversialist, Huneker displayed few effects of the war in his writ- 
ing, except for his increased attention to Russian literature and 
music. He continued to collect his essays into books which appear- 
ed every year or two from 1915 until his death. Two of these 
volumes, New Cosmopolis and Ivory Apes and Peacocks, were 
published in 1915, and it was probably on receipt of copies of one 
or both of them that Brandes again wrote to Huneker : 


Copenhagen 
(adresse sufficiante) 


1 Dec. 15 
Cher confrére et ami, 


Et d’abord je n’habite pas Havnegade mais Strand- 
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boulevard. Une adresse erronée ralentit la lettre. Copen- 
hagen suffit pleinement. 


Ensuite veuillez recevoir mes meilleurs remerci- 
ments. Vous étes vraiment gentil, a true gentleman, en 
ne m’oubliant pas. moi qui n’a jamais fait quelque chose 
| pour vous et qui est méme hors d’état de vous montrer 
; cette simple attention de vous envoyer ce que j’écris de 
ma part. J’ai publié cette année beaucoup d’articles de 
Revue sur la guerre et a big book en deux volumes sur 
Goethe. Mais je suis sous la malédiction que hors de la 
Scandinavie pas un étre humain ne lit le Danois. 





Vous ne pouvez pas vous imaginer ce que c’est, 
vous dont le langue est la langue dominante. J’ai joué de 
votre dernier livre qui m’a instruit et enchanté. Vous 
étes a vrai dire (je trouve) plus européen qu’américain, 
mais ce qui est essentiel vous étes artiste jusqu’au 
moelle. 


Merci aussi de l’essai sur cet ineffable Nordau. Je 
suis tout fier que dans son Dégénération il m’a appellé 
“die widerlichste Erscheinung der ganzen europaischen 
Litteratur.” Ce qui est beaucoup dire. 


Cher M. Huneker, n’étes vous pas comme moi en 
désespoir de cette guerre atroce et interminable qui a 
fait de l’humanité la bestialité. Que dites vous de cette 
haine nationale si terrible et si imbecile qui remplit les 
coeurs et qui abétit les cerveaux? 


ER TT han 


J’en fais mon deuil. J’ai eu des amis dans tous les 
camps. Je crains que je n’en garderai que peu. 
Je voudrais vous garder, vous. 
Votre bien devoué 


Georges Brandés 


During the next few years Brandes continued to write on 
the war and also worked on biographies of Voltaire, Julius 
Caesar, and Michelangelo. Huneker, having resigned from Puck 
at the end of 1916, found it increasingly difficult to make a living 
as a free-lance writer; after America’s entrance into the War, 
public interest in aesthetics noticeably diminished. In the fall of 
1917, he was forced to return to music criticism as part-time 
critic for the Philadelphia Press. At the end of the season, he be- 
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gan writing his memoirs, which were serialized in the Press 
between June 9 and November 9, 1918. 


Published in book form in 1920, Huneker’s autobiography, 
Steeplejack, contained an entire chapter on Brandes, based largely 
on the interview printed six years earlier in Puck. A slight addi- 
tion reflects a statement made to Huneker by Brandes in the 
latter’s letter of July 14, 1914, a statement supported by the 
Dane’s activities during the war. Commenting that Brandes was 
rejected both by Christians and by pious Jews, Huneker adds: 
“He little cares, no doubt crying a plague on both their houses. 
But he fights for his race; he repeatedly attacked Russia for its 
treatment of the Jew,?* and he has always been disliked in Ger- 


many for his trenchant arraignment of the Schleswig-Holstein 
incident.” 


In Steeplejack Huneker again praises Brandes as the suc- 
cessor of Sainte-Beuve and Taine: “Not the polished artistic 
writer that is Sainte-Beuve, not the possessor of such a synthetic 
intellect as Taine’s, Georg Brandes is the cosmopolitan thinker 
par excellence, and on his shoulders their mantles have fallen. He 
will remain the archtype of cosmopolitan critics for future gener- 
ations. It is of him I think when I preach breadth of criticism, 
and while he is not a specialist in art or music, his culture is broad 
enough to embrace their values.”” Huneker concludes with a refer- 
ence to Brandes’ later books: “Agitated as he is by the Great 
War—his letters to me were full of it—he was philosopher enough 
to plunge into philosophical work, and he has written since 1914 
two profound works on such divergent themes as Goethe and 
Voltaire, both of which will be given an English garb when a 
more propitious period arrives,’’** 


Huneker sent Brandes a copy of Steeplejack and received 
the following reply : 


Copenhagen 8 Novembre 20 


Mon cher confrére, mon cher ami (si vous me permettez 
cette expression ), 


24In “Conditions in Russian Poland,’’ an article attacking anti-Semitism 
dated October, 1914, Brandes writes: “Even last spring during my stay in 
America I was perpetually attacked in the Jewish-American newspapers as the 
‘callous renegade of the Jews.’ That was all nonsense, as are most printed asser- 
tions, but at least it shows that it is not because of my blood, but because of my 
opinions, that I now raise my voice. My sympathy is not for the Jews as Jews, 
but for the oppressed and suffering’ (The World at War, pp. 113-114). 

2s]I, 138-140. 
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Vous m/’avez fait un vrai plaisir avec l’envoi 
de notre Steeplejack, si plein d’orginalité, d’humour 
et de connaissances les plus diverses. Vous avez connu 
tout le monde et refléchi sur toutes les questions, tous 
les problémes, vous avez gardé votre amour de la vie 
(es gibt kein anderes Mittel um allerlei zu erleben) ; moi 
je l’aime aussi; mais hélas tout ce que je vois autour 
de moi a présent me rend pessimiste. 


Mon dieu, comme vous étes savant. Vous savez 
méme le Hebrew. Et moi, je n’en connais pas une lettre. 
Aussi, vous n’avez pas tout-a-fait raison quand vous dites 
quelque part, que je me sens juif, quand on m’injurie 
comme tel, et a vrai dire, pas méme dans ce cas. Je n’ai 
jamais eu le moindre rapport ni avec la religion juive ni 
avec ce qu’on appelle a présent le peuple juif, un peuple 
sans une langue commune et sans autre patrie que ce 
Paléstine problématique qui n’appartient pas aux Israel- 
ites et qui ne pourrait jamais les contenir. 


Cher, vous ne pourrez pas assez apprécier votre 
bonheur d’avoir a votre disposition cette langue mon- 
diale, que vous écrivez d’une manieére si spirituelle. Vous 
écrivez, et le monde peut vous lire. 


Un pauvre monsieur comme moi écrit. Dix ou 
douze millions Scandinaves peyvent me comprendre. 
Cing ou six mille me lisent, pour le plupart des gens 
cuirassés de préjugés, et je ne puis presque jamais appel- 
ler un jugement universel. J’ai écrit 4 présent deux 
volumes sur Jules César, j’ai travaillé deux ans a un 
ouvrage sur Michelange qui sera bientdt fini, et rien ne 
transpire de ce que je fais. Des editeurs anglais (ou 
plutdét américains) voulaient d’abord publier des traduc- 
tions de mes livres sur Goethe et sur Voltaire. Apres, 
ils ont trouver le papier trop cher et les projets 
sont restés la, méme aprés que les contrats furent signés, 
comme ce fut la cas pour César. 


Non, décidement comme homme de lettres vous 
avez la condition essentielle des bonheur. Je suis un peu 
comme ce Scribe (du temps de nos grand péres) dont 
notre Heiberg disait: Il s’appelle Scribe. On n’a pas 
encore trouvé le Lege, qui lit ce qu'il écrit. 
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Vous avez mené une vie mouvementeée, riche, satis- 
faisante ; vous étes a la fois a true American et un esprit 
universel. ; 

Si j’avais de la voix, je chanterais vos louanges. Et 
méme sans voix je les chante ici. 

Vivez bien et ne m’oubliez pas le peu de temps que 
j aurai encore a passer en parquet. Quand je serai dans 
la gallerie, le souvenir des hommes ne m’occupera plus. 

A vous. 


Georges Brandés 


By this time Huneker had completed Painted Veils, his only 
novel, which was published shortly afterwards in a limited edi- 
tion for subscribers only. Dealing with the deracinated cosmo- 
politan American, to some extent Huneker himself, Painted Veils, 
with its excursions into sex orgies and lesbianism, was 
rather daring for its period. One of the book’s chief characters 
is named Esther Brandés, and Brandes himself is mentioned as 
a Jewish writer. Huneker sent a copy of the book to the Danish 
critic, probably informing him, as he had informed others, 
that it should be considered a sequel to Steeplejack. Brandes, who 
had just finished his study of Michelangelo, warmly acknowl- 
edged the gift in a long letter: 

Copenhagen 20 Mars 21 

Mon cher ami 

Depuis quatre jours j’ai vécu avec vous. J’ai lu 

Painted Veils et pour mieux comprendre j’ai relu les 

deux volumes de Steeplejack. Comme c’est dommage 

que nous ne nous sommes vu qu’une demi-heure 4 New 

York. Nous étions fait pour nous comprendre et pour 

enseigner l’un a l’autre beaucoup de choses. Bien que 

votre principale domaine, la musique, ne m/’est pas 
familiére,** il y a beaucoup de points de contact dans 
notre maniére de voir et de sentir, et c’est étonnant, 
combien de personnages nous avons connu tous les deux. 

Parmi les francais que vous nommez, il y a Edmond de 

Goncourt, Huysmans, Barrés. Mais je les ai connu, je 

vois, un peu plus intimement que vous. J’ai connu et 

aimé Alphonse Daudet, j’ai connu et je n’ai pas aimé son 





26Oskar Seidlin notes that Brandes was not musical: ‘‘One will find in his 
works hardly any reference to music’ (‘Georg Brandes: 1842-1927," Journal 
of the History of Ideas, III, October, 1942, 425.) 
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me 


fils Léon. Mais comme j’ai 18 ans plus que vous,” mes 


vrais maitres sont de la génération antérieure, Taine et 
Renan. 


Ceci n’est pas essentiel. Corriger dans Steeplejack 
deux petits erreurs. Madame Collett n’a jamais été la 
muse d’Ibsen et elle n’a jamais été la soeur de sa femme. 
Mme Collett était la soeur du poéte Henrik Worgeland, 
et amoureuse de son antagoniste J. L. Welhaven. Elle 
appartient 4 la génération qui précedait Ibsen. Je I’ai 
connu; elle était 4 mon temps seulement une vieille 
femme ridicule, et Ibsen lui-méme se moquait d’elle avec 
bonhomie. Madame Ibsen avait une soeur Marie, morte 
jeune, qui vivait quelque temps dans leur maison; elle 
était aussi ravissante que Madame Ibsen laide. Madame 
Ibsen était absolument deniée de grace, Marie était 
charmante. J’avais l’impression que sans se le dire Ibsen 
et Marie s’'amusaient. Pendant une absence d’Ibsen la 
soeur ainée l’éloignait de la maison (c’était je crois 
1880) et peu de temps aprés elle mourrait. Ibsen lui a 
voué quelques poémes, 
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L’autre petite faute est celle, que vous repétez 
d’aprés Mme. Foerster-Nietzsche: ce serait une pure 
illusion de N., sa descendance polonaise. Mais non! M. 
Bernhard Scharlitt, un polonais, a prouvé que le cachet 
de la famille Nietsche contient les armoiries de la famille 
polonaise Niecky (prononcez Nietsky) et que ce cachet, 
dont N. se servait, appartient a4 la famille. Mais certes, 
c'est une descendance éloignée. Vous m’avez flatté en 
donnant a votre grand cantatrice mon nom. Seule- 
ment—pardonnez que j’en souris—la seule chose que 
vous dites de moi se rapporte de nouveau a ma descend- 
ance. Permettez moi de me citer : “J’avoue que si pendant 
toute ma vie on ne m’avait pas rappelé dans quelle 
communauté religieuse je suis né, je l’aurais oublié; de 
si peu de poids cela a été pour moi méme. 

“Tl me parait simplement drdle. Aussitdt que 
quelqu’un met la plume au papier pour écrire quelque 
chose sur moi, il commence indispensablement en ra- 
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27Brandes was actually only fifteen years older than Huneker. (See my 
article, ‘‘Huneker’s Hidden Birthdate,’’ American Literature, XXIII (November, 
1951), 351-354. 
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contant que je suis juif. Et s’il y a quelque chose au 
monde que je ne suis pas c’est cela. Tout le Danemark, 
comme toute la Scandinavie et toute la Finlande sont 
impregnés de judaisme, leur Dieu est juif, leur fétes 
sont juives, leur religion est du judaisme refondu avec 
quelques additions mythiques. L’ancien testament est 
ici un livre saint, le nouveau testament, qui est encore 
plus saint, est comme I’ancien, écrit par des juifs. La 
civilisation du Danemark vient de la Paléstine, la moitié 
de sa littérature est inspirée par cette contrée. Méme 
les noms, les vrais noms danois: Peterson, Hansen, 
Jansen, etc., sont les noms juifs, bibliques. 


“Il y avait un assez long temps, oti j’étais le seul 
homme du pays qui wétait pas juif. Néanmoins la 
Néanmoins seule chose que tout le monde en Danemark 
Sait sur moi c’est que je le suis. Tous vivent et respirent 
ici l’atmosfére de Jérusalem. Toutes les églises sont 
remplies d’elle. On la respire a l’Université. Et celui 
entre les Danois qui le premier, et avec le plus de féte, 
et le plus opiniatrément dans sa vie spirituelle s’est 
retourné a Athénes, on ne se fatigue pas de l’adresser 
a Jérusalem, n’importe si l’on fait semblant de lui faire 
justice ou si l’on le désincorpore.” 


Pardonnez cette longue citation, mais l’idée est 
juste. Comme votre livre est hard, comme vous avez osé 


de parler du “‘cloven sex” etc. et comme vos portraits de 
femmes sont vrais et vivantes. 


Je voudrais seulement qu’ici comme dans Steeple- 
jack vous ne nommiez pas une telle foule de noms que le 
lecteur, qui n’est pas américain, et qui ne connait pas tout 
le monde comme vous, ne sait ou placer. 


Je vous serre la main en vous remerciant. Hélas 
je suis dans ma &O™ année et j’aimerais mieux en avoir 
30 ou 40. J’ai fini le gros livre sur Michelange auquel 
jai pensé toute ma vie, et qui m’a pris les derniers deux 
ans et demi. II paraitra dans quelques semaines. Mais 
je serai loin alors. Demain je pars pour |’Allemagne, 
I’'Italie et peut étre la Gréce. 


Bien a vous 


Georg Brandés 
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Huneker never saw this letter, for he had died on February 
9, 1921. If he had lived until November 3rd of that year, he 
would have been able to congratulate Brandes on the latter’s 
golden jubilee as a university lecturer, when all Denmark honored 
the man once savagely denounced by the great majority of ortho- 
dox Danish leaders.2® But Brandes did not forget his 
American friend. Shortly before the jubilee celebration, he 
was interviewed in Copenhagen by T. R. Ybarra, then 
a New York Times reporter and a former colleague of 
Huneker’s. Producing Egoists, with its autographed dedica- 
tion to himself, Brandes asked Ybarra if he knew the 
author of this book. When Ybarra replied that he did, Brandes 
said, with great feeling: “I loved James Huneker very much.”?* 
No tribute paid to him at the crowded memorial services held at 
New York’s Town Hall on February 14, 1921, would have 
pleased Huneker more than these words, spoken by the man whom 
he admired more perhaps than any other contemporary. 


Arnold T. Schwab 
University of California, Los Angeles 


28See Moritzen, Georg Brandes, p. 26. 
29New York Times, November 6, 1921, Sec. 3, p. 1. 











SOME SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE VOSEO 


HE COMMON USE of the voseo in large sectors of Latin 

America has been discussed frequently by. professional 
linguists and others. This is undoubtedly due to its striking 
regional distribution and to the unfavorable reactions of purists 
to it. Regional literature of the present century has brought 
the phenomenon commonly to the printed page, and linguistic 
investigations have shown how very widespread it is. The best 
descriptions of it have been contributed by Tiscornia? and, 
lately, by Kany.? Robe’s note on Panamanian usage* may serve 
as a model for worthy regional studies that remain to be under- 
taken. 

The present note discusses one aspect of the voseo question 
not yet fully treated: the reaction of the native speaker to the 
form. A study of this type, classifiable as metalinguistic,® has 
considerable value for both historical linguists and linguistic 
geographers. The declining use and eventual disappearance of 
one of two synonymous forms in past periods of language his- 
tory is, in all probability, largely the result of the speaker’s 
subjective preference for the surviving form. We are all 
familiar with the opinions expressed by Juan de Valdés in his 
Didlogo de la lengua (ca. 1535) on pairs like: levantar—erguir ; 
pretada—emba|ra|¢ada; hinojo—rodilla; yantar—comer; and 

1The nature of these reactions varies from the violent opposition of 
Arturo Capdevila through the unfavorable pronouncements of Américo Castro, 
Ricardo Monner Sans, Andrés Bello, Rufino José Cuervo, Baldomero Rivodé, 
Roberto Fernando Giusti, Eusebio Castex, José M. Bonilla Ruano, Alberto 
Rusconi, and Ernestina Tinta to the mild statements by Lazaro Schallman, 
Maria C. Bozzini, the later Cuervo and Napoleén Quesada. See C. E. Kany, 
American-Spanish Syntax (2d ed.; Chicago, 1951), pp. 62-63; Por nuestro 
idioma (Buenos Aires) I (1936): 6,3; II (1937): 12,4; III (1938): 15,4; 


V (1940): 28,2; V (1940): 29,1, VI (1941) :33,3; VIII (1943): 46,2, 
and XIV (1950): 71-74,1. 

2E. F. Tiscornia, La lengua de Martin Fierro (BDHA III; Buenos Aires, 
1930), pp 120-137 and map. 

3C. E. Kany, op. cit., pp. 55-91. 

4S. L. Robe, ““The Use of Vos in Panamanian Spanish,’’ in Romance 
Studies Presented to William Morton Dey (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1950), pp. 
145-149. 

SMetalinguistics not only deals with what people talk about and why, 
but it also considers their reaction to their linguistic system. Metalinguistic 
phonology treats of the variations in use of allophones and phonemes and the 
attitude of different individuals or groups toward such varying practice. Meta- 
linguistic morphemics, in a similar manner, focuses on the variations of 
allomorphs and morphemes. These remarks are paraphrases of statements 
found in G. L. Trager and H. L. Smith, Jr., An Outline of English Structure 
(Norman, Oklahoma, 1951), pp. 82-84. 
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lébrego—triste. Knowing the value for us of these sixteenth- 
century comments, we wish that other writers at other times had 
done the same. The modern linguistic geographer collects, as a 
matter of course, metalinguistic comments by informants as an 
important aspect of contemporary usage. The Linguistic Atlas 
of New England® gives valuable informant reaction on: Jt ts I 
—It is me (Map 603); [fébruéri]—[fébjuéri] (Map 65); 
who—whom (Maps 627, 628) ; drank—drunk (Map 644) ; and 
ate—et—eaten (Map 646). The influence of speakers’ opinions 
on the vitality of a phoneme can be seen in the case of the New 
England ‘short 0,’ now a recesssive feature of that area’s pronun- 
ciation (Maps 43, 361, 403).” 


The material upon which this note is based embodies the 
reactions to a questionnaire used to date in oral interviews with 
thirty-nine native Spanish speakers from Latin America. One 
point in this questionnaire dealt with the voseo; the comments 
elicited serve as the basis for our description. The informants, 
varying in age from 19 to 40, represented all the Spanish-speak- 
ing countries of the Americas. They were all educated members 
of the upper middle or upper classes. The interviews were 
carried out in Ann Arbor, where the informants, both men 
and women, were students. On the basis of the information 
gathered from these speakers, the following loosely delimited 
areas can be established : 


Group I: Areas where the voseo is practically uncontested in daily use: 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salvador. 


Group II: Areas where the voseo conflicts more seriously with the tuteo, 
either regionally or else due to school influences: Colombia, Venez- 
uela Ecuador, Panama, Mexico (Chiapas),®@ Uruguay. Paraguay, 
Argentina, Bolivia. 


éHans Kurath, Linguistic Atlas of New England (Providence, R. I., 
1939), 3 vols. 


7Further materials on the short o can be found in the Handbook of the 
Linguistic Atlas of New England (Providence, R.I. 1939), p. 3 and Chart I 
on p. 26. Also Walter S. Avis, New England “‘short 0”: A Recessive Phoneme 
(unpubl. MS.). 

eKany, op. cit., p. 58, cites Tabasco as another Mexican area belonging in 
the voseista category. We have not been able to interview informants from 
Tabasco in our investigations. 


General references to Mexico are meant to include the Spanish Southwest 
of the United States. 
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Group III: Areas where the voseo is unknown in daily use: Mexico,® 
Puerto Rico, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Peru,t0 Chile.10 


The only reactions of value for the present note are those of 
Groups I and II. The speakers of Group III are, generally, 
familiar with voseo forms through Argentine and Mexican 
motion pictures that present Argentine characters and locale. 
Some of these speakers have even temporarily adopted the 
voseo when in close contact with voseo speakers or when imitat- 
ing Argentine speech. However, among these speakers there 
is, generally, an unfavorable reaction to the use of the voseo. 


In our summary descriptions of the attitudes expressed by 
informants, each statement is followed by the countries and 


specific cities or regions represented by the native speakers 
interviewed. 


1. The voseo is rural, rustic, and “country” as opposed to urban in 
countries where the form competes with the tuteo. Venezuela (Caracas) ; 
Panama (Panama City); El Salvador (San Salvador): Colombia (Medellin) ; 
Mexico (Chiapas); Argentina (Buenos Aires, 2 informants); Ecuador (Gua- 
yaquil, 2 informants) ; Colombia (Barranquilla) . 


In the case of Argentina the form is usual in Buenos Aires, of course, 
but its rustic origin is felt none the less by some speakers. Since the porteno 
suffers from no sense of linguistic inferiority, he uses a form that is character- 
istically rural with complete naturalness. 


2. The voseo is highland and “‘hillbilly’’ and not coastal. It is character- 
istic of interior, Indian, or mestizo groups, whereas the tuteo is peculiar to 
coastal peoples and to Negro or mulatto groups. The ethnic implications of 
the voseo question are, naturally, unimportant and are due only to the 
geographic distribution of these population groups. Venezuela (Los Andes) ; 
Colombia (Medellin, 2 informants); Colombia (Buenaventura); Panama 
(Panama City) ; Ecuador (Guayaquil) ; Ecuador (Quito). 

This general statement is not true of Central America (except Panama), 
where tuteo in any form is unusual. 


3. The privilege of voseo is generally not granted to children addressing 
their parents. The parents use vos with their children but usted is the normal 
form among the latter. Venezuela (Los Andes); Mexico (Chiapas); Bolivia 
(Oriente); Colombia (Medellin); Paraguay (Asunciédn); Uruguay (Mon- 
tevideo); El Salvador (San Salvador); Guatemala (Escuintla); Guatemala 
(Guatemala City); Honduras (Tegucigalpa); Costa Rica (San José); Costa 
Rica (Heredia) ; Nicaragua (Matagalpa). 


1oBoth Peru and Chile are cited on reliable authority (Kany, op. cit., 
pp. 58, 67, 73-74, and Tiscornia, op. cit., pp 129-131) as having voseo 
areas, restricted either geographically or socially. All the Peruvian and Chilean 
informants we have ever interviewed state categorically that they have never 
heard the form in the natural speech of their countrymen. This is clearly a 
promising field for investigation of the voseo question. 
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In all tuteo countries usage with parents is divided, i.e. some children use 
only usted with their parents but others resort freely to td. This laxity is on 
the increase, to the discomfiture of traditionalists in tuteo countries. There is 
no comparable tendency in the voseo areas, with the single important exception 
of the city of Buenos Aires where, according to three informants, children use 
vos freely with their parents. 


4. From statements 1-3, it is clear why informants in the areas of 
Groups I and II regard the tuteo form as more refined, educated, correct, and 
respectful than the voseo. Mexico (Chiapas); Bolivia (La Paz); Costa Rica 
(Heredia) ; Colombia (Medellin); Honduras (Tegucigalpa); Nicaragua (Ma- 
tagalpa) ; Panama (Panama City) ; Guatemala (Escuintla). 


However, many of these same informants prefer to use the voseo because 
it is intimate, friendly, democratic, and unpretentious. Mexico (Chiapas) ; 
Costa Rica (San José); Costa Rica (Heredia); Colombia (Medellin, 2 
informants) ; Honduras (Tegucigalpa); Guatemala (Escuintla). 


Ta and its forms represent a mid-step between usted and vos as a voseista 
speaker moves closer to intimacy, except among men, where the td step is 
by-passed. In some areas and social circles, ta is considered more proper for 
young men to use than vos when addressing girls. Nicaragua (Matagalpa) ; 
Guatemala (Escuintla); Colombia (Medellin); Argentina (Buenos Aires). 


Vos indicates lack of education, improper breeding, and lack of considera- 
tion for others. It is ‘‘incorrect,”” principally because it does not enjoy the 
prestige of being a written form. It should be eliminated according to the 
opinion of speakers in Group III and most of the speakers in Group II. This 
feeling is notably absent from Central American countries like Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and El Salvador, in sharp contrast to 
Argentina. 


5. Td is effeminate, pedantic, and unnatural when used by a native of a 
voseo area. Vos is, correspondingly, more masculine. El Salvador (San Salva- 
dor); Guatemala (Escuintla); Costa Rica (Heredia); Guatemala (Guatemala 
City); Argentina (Buenos Aires, 2 informants); Colombia (Medellin, 3 
informants) . 


Vos is commonly used in primary schools among both boys and girls, 
but girls’ schools stress the tuteo as proper usage. In Group II countries vos 
declines in school use as the students advance through secondary to higher 
education. Colombia (Medellin); Guatemala (Escuintla); Mexico (Chiapas). 


6. Vos smacks of the soil, the homeland, and is emotionally a moving 
form when heard and used by many speakers from both Group I and Group II 
areas. It therefore lends itself to linguistic patriotism of the type symbolized 
by the term lengua nacional, used in preference to castellano or espanol. 
Colombia (Medellin. 2 informants); Nicaragua (Matagalpa); Guatemala 
(Escuintla); Honduras (Tegucigalpa); Costa Rica (Heredia); Argentina 
(Buenos Aires, 2 informants) . 


There are areas that might be called‘‘anti-tuteo’ "because of the oppositions 
represented by masculinity vs. effeminacy, native vs. imported, naturalness vs. 
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pretentiousness, and tradition vs. innovation.11 These oppositions are strong 
deterrents in any anti-voseo campaign. Guatemala (Guatemala City); Costa 
Rica (Heredia); Nicaragua (Matagalpa); Argentina (Buenos Aires, 3 
informants); Honduras (Tegucigalpa); Colombia (Medellin) 

In closing, we wish to call attention to an important obser- 
vation we have made here in Ann Arbor, where large numbers 
of students from the entire Spanish world come together. 
Students from Group I countries and those from Group II 
voseo areas invariably shift to the tuteo form when students 
from tuteo areas join them. This levelling to tuteo usage appears 
to us to be significant. 


Lawrence B. Kiddle 
University of Michigan 


11Two quotations serve to bear out our findings. The voseo is ‘‘un vicio 
inocente, sin pretensiones, simpatico por lo que tiene de puramente criollo, 
y por una adulacion servil a ningin idioma extranjero” (Tirso Lorenzo quoted 
in Por nuestro tdioma, III (1938): 15,4). ‘“‘Nuestro vos que no ha sido 
debidamente estudiado, es muy superior al explosivo tu que a veces el argentino 
usa en forma vergonzante, por cultismo’’ (Leénidas Barletta, ‘‘El idioma de 
los argentinos,”’ Por nuestro idioma, V [1940]: 28,2). 

















A SPANISH RIP VAN WINKLE THAT 
LONGFELLOW USED AS A TEXT 


aa. feature regarding the early teaching of Spanish 
in the United States was the fact that one of the first books 
to be published in this country for teaching the Spanish language 
to North American students included a story combining the 
well-known legend of Rip Van Winkle and the popular tradition 
about Aben-Humeya, the famous leader of the Moriscos who in 
the sixteenth century rose in rebellion against the King of Spain. 

The story to which we refer, El Serrano de las Alpujarras, 
was published as part of a collection of stories entitled Tareas de 
un Soltario of which Jorge Washington Montgomery was the 
author. 

Montgomery was born in Alicante, Spain, in 1804, son 
of John Montgomery, a North American merchant established 
there. His mother was probably a native Spaniard. Educated in 
Exeter, England, he entered the diplomatic service, but culti- 
vated literature at the same time. He was serving as an attaché 
in the United States Legation in Madrid when Washington 
Irving and Longfellow were in the Spanish capital, and it is 
almost certain that he knew them. Later Montgomery was 
editor of a weekly newspaper entitled The Herald of Truth, 
which was published in Geneva, New York." 

When Longfellow was named Professor of Modern Lang- 
uage in Bowdoin College, one of his first tasks was the 
preparation of a suitable reading text for his classes in Spanish. 
In 1830 he published a little volume entitled Novelas Espajiolas, 
which contained two stories selected from the collection which 
we have mentioned : El Serrano de las Alpujarras and El Cuadro 
Misterioso.2 Julie Soler edited them again, with an English 
translation of the first, and they were published in 1842.2 A 
third edition of them was made, along with the Coplas de Jorge 
Manrique and some passages from the Quijote, which was 
published in Brunswick, as was the first edition. Although the 
three editions were each probably of a small number of copies, 
the fact that their text was reprinted twice proves the success 
of the little works of Montgomery. 

It is evident that this author was considered then as a real 

1Professor Stanley T. Williams has published the principal facts about 
Montgomery in Modern Philology, XXVIII, 184-201. 


2Brunswick, Maine, published by Griffin. 
3New York, 1842, published by R. Rafael. 
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man of letters. In the prologue to the edition of 1830, Long- 
fellow says: “It would be useless to consider the merit of its 
author, whose name is so well-known by the public, and whose 
writings are so full of grace and of invention.” Ticknor, in a 
letter sent to Longfellow, praises both of these stories, and 
considers them valuable and adequate for the teaching of 
Spanish. Even as late as 1882 some people believed that their 
author had been Longfellow. 

The action of El Serrano takes place in a town of the 
Alpujarras Mountains, Cadiar, where it is said that Aben- 
Humeya was crowned King. The protagonist of the story is 
named Andrés Gazul, and the entire story has as a model the 
work of Washington Irving. Like Rip Van Winkle, Andrés is 
married to a shrewish wife; he is also fond of hunting and 
neglectful of domestic tasks, but he is disposed at any moment 
to help his neighbors; he is always accompanied by a dog, which 
bears the name of Tarfe. The group in which Andrés takes 


refuge when in flight from his wife meets in the drug store 
of the town. 


Like Rip, Gazul goes away to the mountains and also medi- 
tates about his conjugal misfortunes. The narrative of 
Montgomery, without varying from the basic points of Irving, 
differs from them, naturally, in the details. The serrano con- 
templates in the distance the marvellous city of Granada. The 
old man who appears to him and calls him by his name is 
wearing a long robe, and his head is covered with a turban. 
Andrés on following him sees himself surrounded by a group 
of Morisco knights, elegantly dressed in oriental style and 
armed with scimitars, who divest him of his humble suit, and 
adorn him sumptuously in Moorish clothing. Afterward, to the 
accompaniment of drums and trumpets, they render homage to 
him, crying: “Long live Aben-Humeya! Granada for Aben- 
Humeya!”’ They serve him sweetmeats and sherbets, offer him 
opium, and burn at his feet exquisite perfumes of Arabia. Under 
the influence of the opium, Andrés goes to sleep and dreams 
that he is Aben-Humeya, King of Granada. 

Upon awakening from his marvelous dream, and believing 
that it has lasted only one night, and that the time is the 
morning of the next day, he misses Tarfe, and after some 
hesitation he takes the road to town in order to return home. 
But to his astonishment he does not know the persons whom he 
meets, nor does it seem that they know him. On arriving at 
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the town he sees his son, who is now grown and who is very 
much like his father, Andrés; he talks with his daughter, who 
is married and has a child; he finds out that his wife has died 
some time before his return. Finally people recognize him as 
Andrés Gazul, and he becomes the chronicler and the patriarch 
of the town, where he lives many more years. 

It is unnecessary to point out the similarity that this part 
of the story, as also the first part, bears to the well-known 
legend of Rip Van Winkle. Montgomery takes as a basis and 
model the story of Irving and transports the plot to Spain, 
placing it in the atmosphere of the Alpujarras and interweaving 
with it one of the traditions of mysterious happenings that are 
told in that beautiful country saturated with Moorish traditions. 

This little work of Montgomery was written in a literary 
period of romantic inspraton, and the legendary figure of don 
Fernando De Cordoba Valor fits well into it. This brilliant 
knight, on becoming a Mohammedan and leading the rebellion 
of the Moriscos, took the Arab name of Aben-Humeya, because 
he thought himself to be a descendant of the illustrious oriental 
dynasty of the Omeyas, of the line of the Caliphs of Cordoba. 

With the elements that we have outlined, skillfully inter- 
laced, Montgomery composed E/ Serrano de las Alpujarras, a 
story written in beautiful Castilian prose which interests us in 
an especial way on account of its use in our country as a text 
designed for the teaching of the Spanish language. From this 
point of view. we should note the rich vocabulary contained 
in the story, which demonstrates that Longfellow used texts 
that contained a richness of literary expression which required 
of students an extensive acquaintance with the Spanish language. 

Why did Longfellow choose this story as material for 
teaching? Probably he did so believing that, on account of its 
similarity to the story of Washington Irving, with which all 
students were familiar, it would be very easy for them to 
interpret E/ Serrano de las Alpujarras. The fact that each page 
of this book—at least the edition published in New York in 
1842, of which we have a copy before us—carries its translation 
on the opposite page seems to give an idea of the system of 
teaching used in Longfellow’s time. 


William C. Zellars 


Jeronimo Mallo 
Bethel College 


University of Iowa 
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ZELLIG S. HARRIS, Methods in Structural Linguistics. The University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. xv, 384 pp. Price $7.50. 


The jacket of the present volume announces that the work is concerned with 
“the major ideas and methods of the new linguistics’’ and that the ‘‘book is 
fintended not only for linguists but for people who have an indirect interest in 
the character and results of linguistics: anthropologists and sociologists, logicians 
and semanticists, psychologists, psychiatrists and psychoanalysts who deal with 
language disturbances, and teachers of languages.’’ These claims, presumably, 
should be attributed to the publisher's business manager rather than to the 
author since the actual content is almost exclusively restricted to a highly profes- 
sional and detailed exposition of the research methods of the school of American 
linguists founded by Edward Sapir and Leonard Bloomfield. 

For those readers already familiar with the principles of this school the 
present volume may best be described as an attempt to organize and synthesize 
the basic operations of the leading structural linguists. For the layman and 
linguist not familiar with the structuralists, Professor Harris’s main purpose 
might better be described as the production of a standardized manual of opera- 
tions, in short, a professional textbook restricted to that branch of linguistics 
that treats of the systematic classification of sounds and of morphological facts, 
in other words, the taxonomy of language forms. 





Within the field of taxonomy Professor Harris is concerned with only 
two operations: (1) the isolation and description of linguistc elements—features 
of sound—and (2) the classification of these elements in terms of their distribu- 
tion relative to each other in the flow of speech. Reduced to the barest essentials, 
the present volume deals with the following facts. Communication by means of 
human speech depends upon perceptible and conventional differences in sounds. 
Since speech is a serial or linear construction in time, difference in any flow of 
sound requires that the linear sound continuum be fractured into a series of 
segments whose boundaries, for practical purposes, can be established. These 
sound elements fall into only two categories: the tiny segments which are the 
components of forms or words (phonemes) and those features of speech such 
as stress, tone, pitch, etc. called suprasegmental components of speech, secondary 
phonemes, or prosodemes. The number of basic sound segments or phonemes 
in any language is extremely small, probably never over one hundred, but suffi- 
ciently large to prevent the use of all possible linear permutational compounds. 
(Ten segments grouped in all possible patterns would produce 3,225,600 
different ‘‘words’’.) The serial pattern of sound segments is, consequently, 
conventionally determined in each language and, as a further consequence, each 
phoneme has certain potentially fixed positions relative to all other phonemes in 
any form or sequence in a language. Thus, for example, Zz does not immediately 
precede or follow p in the same syllable in English though both may be initial 
or final in a syllable or word. 


The basic sound segments of any language are grouped into unique serial 
patterns, that is, forms or morphemes which, when they are taken apart, produce 
only meaningless series of segments or random portions of other unique forms. 
These unique forms are, in a sense, the building blocks of any language. They 
fall into two major categories: free forms, those which appear as independent 
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elements in the flow of speech and which the native may use as a complete utter- 
ance under normal conditions (dog, cat, walk, blue, etc.), and bound forms, 
those which are either prefixes, suffixes, or infixes of free forms. Bound forms 
likewise divide into two categories: free forms which are combined with other 
free forms to make new compounds which are also free forms (catwalk, dog- 
house, blueberry), and bound forms which, except for technical discussions or 
special incomplete utterances, never appear unless attached to some other form. 
This second class of bound forms also divides into two major groups: poten- 
tially or historically free forms, such as couth in uncouth, ceive in perceive, etc., 
which have lost their freedom and forms which, while they may once have been 
free, are now reduced to the role of symbols which represent certain aspects of 
conceptual systems used to organize the data of reality in speech. These forms 
include the traditional signs of number, person, gender, tense, aspect, positive, 
negative, etc. which, unlike the free forms or the potentially free forms, are por- 
tions of a closed system within the language, that is, they contrast only with other 
forms within their own special system. Thus, for example, the English plural 
sign “‘s’’ does not have any significant relation to the adverbial sign ‘‘ly’’; they 
belong to entirely different conceptual systems. The result is that the bound 
forms of the various closed and conceptual systems serve, in conjunction with 
distributional criteria, as devices by means of which almost all free forms can be 
classified. For example, walk does not belong to the same class of forms as rapid 
since the latter may take on the bound form ‘“‘ly’’ while the former does not. In 
contrast, both may belong to the same class if the conceptual system of organiza- 
‘tion is that of number, since the bound form ‘‘s’’ may be added to either: the 
‘walks, the rapids. The classes of forms established in this way are mutually 
exclusive in certain environments and when these conditions are defined the major 
sequential patterns of a language are automatically established. 


Professor Harris's approach to the facts just outlined is peculiar to the 
Sapir-Bloomfield school of linguistics and is compactly summarized in his asser- 
tion that “the main research of descriptive linguistics, and the only relation 
which will be accepted as relevant in the present survey, is the distribution or 
arrangement within the flow of speech of some parts or features relatively to 
others. The present survey is thus explicitly limited to questions of distribution, 
i. e., Of the freedom of occurrence of portions of an utterance relatively to each 
other” (p. 5). Having defined the class of operation, the author proceeds to es- 
tablish an elaborate theory of how to operate based on no theories about what is 
being operated on. His method, by intention, is that of the primitive empirical 
scientist, or to give a better analogy, the method of empirical medicine. As an 
investigator he approaches a new language as though previous research in 
linguistics were non-existent and as though no axioms concerning language had 
been established. The reason for such an attitude is primarily extreme precaution, 
the desire to avoid projecting upon the language to be analyzed any concepts, 
patterns, etc., previously observed in other languages. The method is, in other 
words, an Over-strong reaction to the techniques of scholastic grammarians who 
saw the pattterns of Latin grammar in all the languages of the world and, 
whether such patterns existed or not, thrust each new language into the same 
Procrustean bed. 


Professor Harris's point of departure and complete realm of investigation 
is the whole utterance which is defined as “the total speech of a single person 
from silence to silence."’ The corpus of raw data is some undefined sample of 
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single dialect considered to be large enough to provide a basis for reasonably accu- 
rate predictions concerning the whole dialect. The actual procedure is mechanical. 
The meaning of all forms and of the whole utterance is disregarded and the only 
facts established are those which can be defined in terms of sound, form, and dis- 
tribution. These are, then, the phoneme and its components; phoneme se- 
quences; morpheme segments and their distribution in morphemes; the morpheme 
and its classes, and, finally, the sequence of morpheme classes in the various utter- 
ances. Most of this information, quite obviously, can be conveniently arranged in 
graphs, charts, and lists which, with relatively few comments, provide an exceed- 
ingly compact description of most of the mechanical features of a language. (The 
phonemes of Swahili are given as a model example.) 


There are, as the saying goes, many ways of skinning a cat, and it is now 
necessary to discuss whether the methods proposed by Professor Harris exhibit any 
special advantages which might recommend their adoption as standard procedure 
in linguistics. This, unfortunately, is difficult to do since the author prefers to 
discuss the art of skinning without any consideration of the anatomy of what is 
to be skinned or, for that matter, of what is to be done with either the hide or 
the carcass once the operation is completed. The problem is further complicated 
by the establishment of only one axiom of operation: ‘“The only preliminary 
step that is essential to this science is the restriction to distribution as determining 
the relevance of inquiry’’ (p. 5). Translated into simpler terms, this means that 
the most significant fact about language is that all elements are serial and that 
Position in any seria] pattern or environment is the only criterion that may be 
used for both description and classification. The author, consequently, asserts 
that large, clean, true, etc. belong to the same morpheme class because they may all 
appear in the serial position directly before ‘‘ly’’ (p. 255). The author has, 
however, overlooked two simple facts. First, the fact that the segments of speech 
are serial and uni-directional in time is something determined by the mechanics of 
sound production and in no way prevents either the speaker or the analyst from 
dealing with an utterance as a bi-directionally serial construct. Every segment, 
consequently, has a dual position: it is after something in the uni-directional flow 
of speech but before something else when looked at either in retrospect or in an- 
ticipation. As a consequence, any discussion of position relative to something else 
requires a decision as to whether the position is significant in terms of what goes 
before or in terms of what comes after. This decision requires criteria that cannot 
be obtained from the distribution or arrangement of elements relatively to others. 
In other words, the investigator is faced with two alternatives and if one is re- 
jected in favor of the other, there must be a reason. 


The author neither considers nor resolves this taxological problem and, as 
a result, vitiates the only axiom offered as a basis for operation. That this is so 
may be observed in the assertion that the method of establishing morpheme 
classes ““most commonly used by linguists today is the consideration of environ- 
ments shorter than the full utterance. A limited stretch of each utterance is 
selected, and morphemes are grouped together into a class if they can replace each 
other in that limited environment. Thus we might select the position—ly to 
yield the class of large, clean, true, etc. Similarly, the environment the—or the 
large—might be used to yield the class of man, auto, life, etc.” (p. 256). 

It is now to be noted that in addition to leaving undescribed the criteria 
used for selecting the ‘limited stretch of each utterance,’ the class of adjectives is 
established by considering only what comes before “‘ly’’ and, in contrast, the 
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class. of nouns is defined by considering only what comes after “‘the.’’ Position is 
obviously not the crucial factor. The author has selected, from knowledge derived 
from an analysis of function, two classifying forms, one which only classifies 
what precedes it and another which classifies uniquely only what follows it. Had 
he decided to select the position—the, he would have found all, of, for, by, and 
call, make, etc. grouped together in the same morpheme class. 

What Professor Harris has come face to face with at this juncture is the 
fact that the dual system of language—the open and contrastive system of con- 
tent-bearing forms and the closed and conceptual system of signs and symbols— 
cannot be dealt with by one method of analysis or by one method of systemati- 
zation. The elements of the closed systems are devices for classification built into 
the language and what the linguist has to do is isolate these classifiers and dis- 
cover whether they classify bi-directionally or uni-directionally. Since the author 
has demonstrated that all linguists finally arrive at an intuitive understanding 
of this problem, it would seem to be more profitable and economical to devise a 
method of investigation focused directly upon the problem and not upon the 
accidents associated with it. 


William E. Bull 
University of California, Los Angeles 


DAVID DIRINGER. The Alphabet, A Key to the History of Mankind. Foreword 
by Sir Ellis Minns. Second and Rivised Edition. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1948. 607 pp. Price $12.00. 

Writing, according to Professor Diringer, is the sine gua non of civilization: 
without it, there is no basis for learning and education, intellectual progress, 
spiritual human advance or indeed, any knowledge of importance. (p. 17) The 
present book is an introduction to the history of writing, and though it is 
concerned mainly with the history of alphabetic writing, it is intended, by 
this means, to serve as a ‘‘key to the history of mankind.” 


The first part of the book rehearses briefly (pp. 41-194) the history of 
non-alphabetic writings: cuneiform, hieroglyphic, Cretan, Indus Valley, Hittite, 
Chinese, Middle American, Easter Island, and a number of lesser known logo- 
graphic, syllabic, and quasi-alphabetic scripts. In part two (pp. 223-572) the 
alphabets are discussed; these include the Semitic alphabets (pp. 223-327), the 
Indian alphabets and their offshoots in Malaysia (pp. 328-448), the Greek 
alphabet and its derivatives (pp. 449-489), the Etruscan and Italic alphabets, 
including a brief discussion of runes and oghams (pp. 490-532), and the Latin 
alphabet (pp. 532-568). There is also an introduction to the book as a whole 
(pp. 17-40), a chapter on the origin of the alphabet (pp. 195-222), and 
a conclusion (pp. 566-573). 

Diringer does not pretend to deal in detail with all modern alphabets; he 
finds this an ‘‘impossible’’ task. Instead, he devotes his space ‘‘ . . .to less-known 
problems, to those which present more interest from the standpoint of the 
history of writing, to the origins of some single scripts, to the connection be- 
tween the various systems, and so forth. Some chapters may, in consequence, 
seem disproportionate in comparison with others, since unanimity cannot be 
achieved on matters of treatment; questions which seem most important to one 
person, may appear unimportant to others.”” (p. 13) 
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The book is to be as simply written as possible, and a connected story of 
the development of present alphabetic scripts from those of the past. Nonetheless 
it is offered as well as a contribution to scholarship, an attempt to rise above 
specialization in one or more narrow fields and to treat the subject of the 
alphabet as a whole. Documentation is not exhaustive, but confined to a minimum. 
Doubtful data are to be excluded and speculation omitted “‘except in some 
special cases.”” (p. 14) 


Writing is of course of multiple origins; there is no evidence that all 
systems of writing, even in the Old World, spring from a single source, and 
there are few historians, if any, who would deny the independent origin of the 
writing of the New World (Maya and Aztec). But the alphabet, Diringer holds, 
is a single invention; all known alphabets, ancient and modern, derive from one 
prototype. We have no record of the original alphabet (called proto-Semitic by 
Diringer) but is is evidenced, beyond all reasonable doubt, by the close resem- 
blance between the oldest known alphabets, that is, the North Semitic, Sinaitic, 
Byblian, and Canaanite scripts. All of these can apparently be dated within the 
Hyksos period (1730-1580 B.C.) which suggests that the proto-Semitic 
alphabet itself came into existence not long before this period and possibly 
within it. It is not certain what people invented the proto-Semitic alphabet, but 
Diringer inclines toward the majority opinion that this most significant event 
took place among the local peoples of Syria-Palestine. At the end of the second 
millenium B.C., and with the political decay of the great Bronze Age nations 
of the Near East, there began a new historical epoch, in which Israel, Phoenicia, 
and Aram (of Syria and Palestine), the Sabaeans (of South Arabia), and the 
Greeks (in the west) played an important role. 

“These conditions favoured the development of four branches of the alpha- 
bet; (1) the so-called Canaanite branch, subdivided into two secondary branches: 
(a) the early Hebrew, and (b) the Phoenician; (2) the Aramic branch—both, 
the Canaanite and Aramaic branches, constituting the North Semitic main 
branch; (3) the South Semitic or Sabaean branch; and (4) the Greek alphabet. 
which became the progenitor of the western alphabets.”” (p. 221) 

Despite these encouraging beginnings, The Alphabet does not quite fulfill 
the promise contained in the sub-title, for it is less a ‘‘key to the history of 
mankind’ than an incomplete compendium of alphabets briefly annotated. 
Diringer might well have directed his considerable learning and experience to 
the writing of more connected history (found only in brief and scattered 
Passages), even if such writing may have involved a little more speculation. A 
history is of necessity a reconstruction from the facts, not simply a collection 
of facts arranged in chronological sequence. 

When Diringer strays outside the boundaries of recorded history, he not 
infrequently falls into error. Most anthropolgists, for example, would not agree 
that writing is the sine qua non of civilization, and would certainly question the 
naive assumption that ‘‘the intellectual progress of mankind developed only 
at a very late stage; only yesterday, a few thosand years ago, can it be said 
that the spiritual human advance began.’” (p. 19) Indeed the very distinction 
implied by this statement, as between ‘‘civilized’’ and ‘“‘uncivilized’”’ man, has 
long since been proven inadequate as a tool in the study of human cultures. No 
serious student of culture is likely to hold that pre-dynastic Egypt (without 
writing) was uncivilized in comparison to the later dynastic cultures, or that 
the complex food-producing culture of Peru (that of the Inca, who never 
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achieved a writing) should be classed as uncivilized. There is indeed no single 
trait of culture by which civilization can be distinguished (which is a good 
reason for abandoning the term) and it is today well known that the fundamen- 
tals of our modern complexly developed cultures (e. g., food production, cities, 
formal political institutions, advanced architectural techniques, and the like) in 
many cases preceded writing and in other instances go back as far as the Neolithic. 

Similarly, Diringer reveals little knowledge of modern linguistics when 
he holds that writing is ‘‘in some sense a refinement’’ of language (pp. 19-20) 
and that: “From the point of view of invention, the importance of writing is 
paramount even in comparison with language, this not being a creation of man, 
as writing is, but a natural distinction of mankind.’’ (p. 20) Writing and lang- 
uage, as is now well known, stand as parzllel aspects of culture, connected only by 
the fact that writing is a more or less adequate technique for the graphic repre- 
sentation of spoken forms. The notion of language as a natural distinction 
(endowment?) of mankind (whatever this may mean) leads to endless difficulties 
and confusions; one may just as correctly, or confusingly, hold that writing 
developed among men because of their organic endowments in the way of fingers 
and an opposable thumb. 

Disregarding these occasional lapses, Diringer has done a competent job in 
reviewing the enormous literature on the alphabet and bringing it together in 
a single volume. There are no doubt errors of compilation too (these are 
inevitable in a work of this magnitude) but these will eventually be discovered 
and corrected by those who are competent to do so. We can be certain, in my 
opinion, that Diringer’s contribution to the study of alphabetic writing is a 
considerable one, and we look forward to his promised next volume on the 
history of writing as a whole. 


Harry Hoijer 
University of California, Los Angeles 


DANIEL D. DELAKAS, Thomas Wolfe, la France et les Romanciers francais, thése 
pour le Doctorat de l'Université de Paris. Paris: Jouve et éditeurs, 1950. 

The attempt at assessing Thomas Wolfe’s indebtedness to French culture 
might appear as somewhat paradoxical. Wolfe’s genius is, by any standard, more 
Saxon than Latin; his distaste for French manners, reinforced as it was by an 
uncritical admiration for things Germanic (even when confronted with Nazi 
Germany), is significant. Dr. Delakas has fully substantiated with many apt 
quotations this fundamental attitude on Wolfe’s part. This tendency is all the 
more remarkable as it is after all exceptional among American writers of the 
1920-1940 period. Dreiser may have felt something of the same kind, but he 
belonged to an earlier generation and his strong left-wing bias prevented him 
from yielding to the lure of totalitarian Germany. Elsewhere, culturally if not 
politically, American fiction between both World Wars has been largely sym- 
pathetic to a country which so frequently served as its chosen background. 

Dr. Delakas’s approach is however not merely negative. There definitely is 
a French influence on Wolfe’s achievement even if he might have been prone to 
deny it. His beginnings as a novelist—after some frustrated attempts as a play- 
wright—date back to his first stay in France which was, in fact, followed by 
many others. No one can tell the exact impact of the French environment on 
Wolfe, but Dr. Delakas clearly shows that it was far from slight. Even his isola- 
tion may have brought closer to him the bitter-sweet memories of his childhood 
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and youth in North Carolina or of his Harvard days; these probably received a 
more honest appraisal on Wolfe’s part for being recollected with the greater de- 
tachment achieved through foreign residence. 


Wolfe's impressions of European places and people, many of which are 
worked into his books, will always appear fantastic and unreal. His picture of 
New York, although of course imaginatively treated, carries a vividness of per- 
ception and a forthrightness of purpose which contrast with his blurred and dis- 
torted daubs of Paris. There was a good deal of the Puritan in Wolfe and he 
seems to have felt as pervasive the taint of corruption of which any large city 
offers so much evidence. By this so-called immorality he was at once attracted 
(like the Elliot Paul school of expatriates) and repelled. The finer values, the 
more subtle modes of life and thought of an older civilization he does not seem 
to have discovered. Even his encyclopaedic reading, which Dr. Delakas has care- 
fully circumscribed, retains a juvenile, not to say a sophomoric, quality. After all, 
Wolfe as a writer, although he taught literature at one time, was anything but 
bookish. He composed swiftly, always more or less retailing his own experience 
dominated by an inner cadence which recalls a musical rhythm rather than any 
studied—and conscious—literary or aesthetic pattern. Wolfe discourages the 
scholar who is out for sources and influences. Naturally, to confine ourselves to 
French writers, certain affinities come to our mind offhand; Balzac, first of all; 
still Dr. Delakas fails to prove anything like a tangible influence; the analogy 
would lie in a certain spaciousness of both fictional worlds rather than in any 
similarity of incident or method; Romain Rolland, whom Dr. Delakas apparently 
does not mention and who holds in common with Wolfe a certain musical 
fluidity and differences; and of course Proust, whom Thomas Wolfe at least knew 
of and who may have exerted more than an irrational spell over him. Although 
Dr. Delakas fails to convince us of a deep-set kinship between both writers, he 
succeeds in clarifying certain traits and idiosyncrasies of Wolfe in the light of 
Remembrance of Things Past. This is no mean achievement. 


The requirements of the Paris Doctorat d’Université committed Dr. 
Delakas to the use of French throughout his dissertation. His mastery of the 
foreign tongue is certainly creditable and a Frenchman cannot feel anything else 
but gratitude and respect for such a protracted and persistent effort. The very 
proficiency of the writer calls for some qualifying remarks from a French 
reader. Generally speaking, the American scholar is more at home when stating 
facts or narrating events—this he does fluently and neatly—than when he tres- 
passes on the quicksands of large—and vague—aesthetic generalization. Thus the 
opening pages,— if submitted by a native, would probably meet with a good deal 
of blue-pencilling. Instead of using the toneless, compressed diction habitual in 
scholarly writing—which, as a matter of fact, can definitely be mastered in a 
foreign language—the author loses himself in the haze of flashy neologism 
and shallow mannerism characteristic of so much recent criticism. Still under 
this veneer his sentence-structure and rhythm retain an unmistakably English 
quality. But apart from this minor blemish the well-documented and sensitive 
study should call more attention from the French reading public to a writer who, 
although to this day sadly neglected, should receive permanent recognition as one 
of the most significant of that 1920-1940 period which in retrospect—as regards 
the American novel—may legitimately loom as a golden age. 


Cyrille Arnavon 
University of Lyon 
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S. A. RHODES, Gérard de Nerval. 1808-1855. Poet, Traveler, Dreamer. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 416 pp. 


Before 1951, and the appearance of this book, Gérard de Nerval had not 
received proper recognition. Whatever the reason may be, I am not alone in my 
opinion. Thanks to Professor S. A. Rhodes we have now a work of considerable 
importance about this famous French writer. 


There is no question that this book makes a decided contribution to our 
knowledge of Gérard de Nerval. From the first pages we realize that it should be 
of interest to those who would like to specialize in the subject, although it pro- 
vides most pleasant reading as well. The author has succeeded in presenting a 
considerable bulk of information about Gérard de Nerval. Besides the great effort 
of preparation that must have been required, the ability with which a vivid 
picture of nineteenth-century Parisian life has been formed from so much infor- 
mation, is especially impressive. As an example, I take pleasure in mentioning 
Chapter V, where Rhodes gives a delightful account of the Rue de Doyonne 
period of the poet's life. These pages have charm and insight, for here Professor 
Rhodes is at his best as a biographer. 


There is no question that Rhodes makes a detailed study of Gérard de Nerval 
as a traveler as well as a dreamer. After reading the book we are well acquainted 
with the wandering side of the poet. I must also admit that as a study in the 
psychology of love Rhode’s book has good points, and the description of the 
subtleties of a disturbed mind add originality and interest to the narration. But 
the “‘poet’’ should be of more interest to us than the ‘“‘traveler’’ or the ‘“‘dreamer.”’ 
I had expected the author to provide some criticism of de Nerval’s poetry other 
than a passing reference to its historical background. On the contrary, Professor 
Rhodes has slighted critical estimates of the poetry. It is evident that the author 
has had always in mind, above all else, the biographical character of his book. 
However, the information given by Rhodes about some poems is valuable indeed 
and may open the way to an easier understanding of them. May I suggest a 
separate edition containing the information given throughout the book on Les 
Chiméres, Vers dorés, El Desdichado, Les Cydalises, Les Filles du Feu, etc.? 


Despite its shortcomings, the book as a whole is characterized by a sympa- 
thetic attitude coupled with a sense of proportion. Its publication affords scholars 
and specialists the opportunity to familiarize themselves with unpublished material 
about one of the most famous French poets of the nineteenth century. As such it 
is a valuable and worthwhile contribution; liberal use of quotations is found 
throughout the book. 


Another special claim of this book for consideration among the several 
studies on the poet is the interesting material on the drama of his time. In addi- 
tion, there is a good bibliography of the poet’s works and a long list of “Books 
and articles relating to Gérard de Nerval.” 


It is pleasant to add that Rhodes’ book stimulates us to a more thorough 
search through the nineteenth-century documents from which we still have so 
much to learn. 


Andrés Rodriguez Ramon 


University of California, Santa Barbara 
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GERALD BRENAN, The Literature of the Spanish People: From Roman Times 


to the Present Day. New York: Cambridge University Press. 1951. Cloth. 
496 pp. Price $7.50. 


The Literature of the Spanish People, as its title suggests, is not the conven- 
tional history of Spanish letters of which James Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s manual was 
for some years the classic example. Nor has it been written with the specific needs 
of the American student and teacher of Spanish literature in mind. The book 
is directed, as I judge, to the cultivated Englishman who, as the author observes 
in his preface, can begin to read and enjoy Spanish poetry after devoting a few 
evenings to a Spanish grammar and spending his holiday in Spain. Mr. Brenan 
is of the opinion—one with which all of his readers may not be in perfect 
accord—that the crown of Spanish literary achievement is its poetry. One of 
his objectives is precisely to open up to his countrymen as a stimulus to their 
own creative efforts the varied resources of peninsular folk tradition in song and 
music, from which cultured poetry has never been as completely divorced as in 
other parts of Europe. In turning to Spanish forms and techniques he has 
obviously been guided by the inclinations and contributions of his British 
predecessors from Southey and Shelley to Allison Peers and William Entwistle. 
Contrast and comparison with English as well as with French and Portuguese 
literatures has been freely used to bring out the specific flavor, the “‘dryness’’ of 
Spanish realism. Perhaps the most effective example of this wedding of British 
imagination and sensibility to the idiosyncrasy of Spanish art is the brilliantly 
written chapter on Hispane-Arabic poetry in its relation to the courtly love 
tradition of Provence and that on Géngora and the baroque. The breadth of the 
canvas, both in time and space, for aside from beginning with Roman times, the 
author includes in his narrative Catalan literature of the late Middle Ages, again 
perpetuates a basic trend of British hispanism. 


Mr. Brenan approaches leading books and authors (he does not aim to 
discuss secondary developments) not only as a sincere lover of literature, 
especially poetry, but as a penetrating critic who with Baudelaire ‘‘seeks to 
approach every work with an open mind and in the greatest possible state of 
aesthetic receptivity."” Unhampered by ethical or academic prejudices, indeed to 
some it will seem that he passses a bit too breezily over the exigencies of 
scholarly technique, his interpretations, supported by a careful reading of the 
texts and an unusual insight into the psychology of the Spanish people, are of 
a refreshing spontaneity. In line with this dynamic and vitalistic approach is the 
tendency to give special attention to these aspects which will make Spanish 
literature live and have meaning for the man of today. In this respect he follows 
closely a trend in Spanish criticism represented by such writers as Azorin, 
Unamuno, Menéndez Pidal and Damaso Alonso with their stress on the elements 
of continuity in Spanish art and the need of re-evaluating the classics. Important 
among his assets as critic is the fact that Mr. Brenan is a prose artist in his 
own right, a master of lucid exposition and of the apt phrase that synthesizes 
and clarifies at a stroke. Thus his work, analogous to César Barja’s Libros y 
autores clds'cos in that it subordinates factual data to the interpretative analysis 
of men and books, provides absorbing reading. 

It is not surprising that one undertaking the ambitious task that Mr. 
Brenan has set himself should slip into minor errors of fact, oversimplify complex 
phenomena—discernible for example in his treatment of El libro de buen amor 
or of Spanish mysticism—or challenge lightly accepted judgements, all of which 
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may startle the discriminating scholar and the well-informed Spaniard. These 
and other limitations, however, should not lead one to underestimate the ready 
appeal which this stimulating work will have in creating an interest among 
the uninitiated. For the student who is seeking primarily an all inclusive record 
of historical material in the form of dates, names, titles, bibliographies there 
is no dearth of available works .In The Literature of the Spanish People he will 
find an engaging personal account of what Spanish literature means to a youthful 
(I judge) and highly gifted enthusiast of Spain and its culture. As such it 
elicits our wholehearted admiration. 


Anna Krause 
University of California, Los Angeles 


WALTER STAAKS, The Theater of Louis-Benoit Picard, Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Publications in Modern Philology, XXVIII, 
359-462, University of California Press, 1952. 


The French comedy of the Revolution and Empire has been a far from 
popular realm of scholarly investigation. Brief paragraphs in literary manuals 
have long assured us that both tragedy and comedy were miserably imitative and 
uninspired during these periods. Since there is so much to be read, we have grate- 
fully welcomed the absence of talent, comfortably convinced that, so far as 
comedy was concerned, a kind of literary vacuum existed between Beaumarchais 
and Scribe. Not everyone, fortunately, has shared this apathetic calm. Some fifty 
years ago, Des Granges, taking 1800-1848 as his field of investigation, indicated 
pertinent points of relationship between comedy on the one hand, and the public, 
the historical period, and theatrical criticism on the other. More recently others 
have added their findings, among them Louis Allard whose two volumes on the 


comedy of manners in the first half of the nineteenth century are a mine of 
information. 


We now have, thanks to Mr. Staak’s monograph, the study of a writer of 
comedy, a writer whose period of creative activity, beginning with the French 
Revolution, continues through the Directory, the Consulate, the Empire, and the 
Restoration. L.-B. Picard merits our attention. Chateaubriand relates how, in 
1801, Fontanes argued that Picard was superior to Moliére. His works went be- 
yond the frontiers of France. From one of Picard’s early plays, Schiller created 
his Der Neffe als Onkel. In 1826 and 1829 a play entitled The Lottery Ticket 
was given in the Drury Lane Theatre. This was an adaptation of a play by 
Picard. One of Picard’s comedies, La Petite Ville, is of some importance. Mr. 
Staaks tells us that it was presented no less than 103 times at the Comédie 
Francaise during the thirty years folowing Picard’s death. 


The Theater of Louis-Benoit Picard is a clear and orderly presentation. 
Following a brief biographical sketch, the chapters treat the dramatist’s produc- 
tion in each of the political regimes under which he lived. This appears a sensi- 
ble arrangement, because many of the plays deal with problems and situations of 
the times, and it is useful to consider the comedies in relation to such variables as 
the ruling powers, the censorship, the economic situations, and the passing fash- 
ions. Throughout his book, Mr. Staaks is interested in explaining Picard’s popu- 
larity during his lifetime, as well as the reasons for his obscurity today. These 
problems he treats with sobriety and detachment. The eighty-odd plays listed by 
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Mr. Staaks as written solely by Picard or in collaboration with others emerge as 
a hastily composed work, written by a man of no great genius but by one who 
was faithful in his belief in comedy and the need to amuse people. 


The monograph is an abridgement of a doctoral dissertation. I suspect the 
abridgement was drastic in this case; so that any adverse comments which occur 
to me are directed, not at the author, but at a condition in our era of high print- 
ing costs which reduces everything to a minimum of pages. 


Yet I should like a fuller treatment of Picard. This author, actor, director 
had multiple relationships, quarrels, and friendships with literary figures of his 
times. Mr. Staaks’ brief biography could not admit this material. (Here we 
might shed a tear with Sainte-Beuve, lamenting the fact that Charles Labitte did 
not live to write hs projected two-volume literary history of the Revolution 
and Empire. With his fondness for unpublished letters and anecdotes, Labitte 
would probably have given us much in the chapter he proposed to write on 
Andrieux, Collin d’Harleville and Picard.) Even if Picard was not a profound 
critic, we should have a full discussion of his prefaces, his essay on Brandes and 
Iffland, and any other writings that shed light on his ideas of the theater. We 
should have some concrete detail on those ‘‘imitations and translations in Ger- 


man, Italian, English, Dutch, and other languages.’"” We should also have an index 
of proper names. 


In a word, let us applaud the monograph for what it has accomplished; 
let us deplore the fact that it did not have more Lebensraum. 


Kenneth Cornell 
Yale University 


F. W. VAN HEERIKHUZEN. Rainer Maria Rilke. His Life and Work. Trans- 


lated from the Dutch by F. G. Renier and A. Cliff, New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1952. 396 pp. Price $6.00. 


Since Heerikhuizen’s volume is not like most books on Rilke, i. e., a study 
of Rilke’s works alone, but is also a biography of the man, one is reminded of 
Alexander Smith’s comment: ‘““There are few less exhilarating books than the 
biographies of men of letters, and of artists generally; and this arises from the 
pictures of comparative defeat which, in almost every instance, such books con- 
tain.”” Heerikhuizen acknowledges comparative defeat. He points out that his 
readers will not find certainties and last words about the poet. 


Where does the difficulty lie? Is it not in the fact that communication 
assumes community of experience and that few have approximated the unique 
experience that was Rilke’s? Are we then to accept T. S. Eliot’s notion of a 
faculty ‘‘expert beyond experience’’ and seek to understand Rilke intuitively? 
That, at any rate, seems to be Heerikhuizen’s conviction. 


Heerikhuizen has struggled with persistence, with love, and with originality 
to present a picture of the man and the poet. It has become a platitude to say 
that the life of an artist cannot be separated from his work. Because of the unity 
between life and work and because the lives of modern writers furnish little bio- 
graphical and anecdotal material—-Thomas Mann is another good example— 
the biographer finds it hard to assemble data other than critical material. Such 
is the case in the life of Rilke. 
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The author makes use of a priori concepts, an intuitive feminine sphere 
and an intellectual masculine one, in an attempt to get inside Rilke’s world. The 
mainspring of the poet’s art is seen to lie at the intuitive feminine pole, and 
Heerikhuizen furnishes some proof to support his view and his conception of 
“feminine timbre.” (Lou Andreas-Salomé attributed in her recently published 
Lebensriickblick considerable masculinity or, at least, ‘‘seine Art Mannhaftigkeit"’ 
to the world of Rilke.) 


In Heerikhuizen’s formulation Rilke was unable to assimilate the “‘active 
forces of his age,’’ intellect and will-power, and leaned to the irrational and 
intuitive to which he was exposed in the mother-world of his youth. Since, 
however, Rilke rejected intellectual order and guidance of will, his intuition was 
entangled in a confused wealth of impressions and feelings. Heerikhuizen’s 
psychologizing and his manipulation of contrasting concepts leads him to a 
provocative conclusion. Inasmuch, he points out, as the poet could not exclude 
completely intellect and will-power, he was driven ‘‘to ever greater attempts to 
subdue chaos by the intuitive way and its realization: art.” 


The exposition of the book is chronological. The first chapter, entitled 
‘*Time”’ is a characterization of cultural currents and is remniscent of introduc- 
tory chapters which Erich Schmidt used to call ‘‘Die literarische Konstellation.”’ 
The subsequent chapters are called ‘““Youth’’ (1875-1895), “Growth” (1895- 
1898), ‘Vocation’’ (1898-1902), ‘‘The Great Conflict’’ (1902-1908), 
“Crisis and Self-Communion”’ (1908-1914), ‘‘The Long Road’ (1914-1922), 
“Fulfillment’’ (1922), and ‘‘The Last Years’’ (1922-1926). 


Heerikhuizen expresses critical convictions with originality. He does not 
follow convention when he evaluates Advent and In My Honor as the finest youth 
poetry known. His cultivated critical sense is revealed in appreciation of the 
*‘Madchenlieder’’ as not only the most beautiful in the Early Poems but in all of 
Rilke’s poetry. The Book of Hours he regards, on the other hand, as wearisome 
reading because of its enthusiastic, protracted obscurity. Many would agree, I 
suspect, with the author's characterization of The Book of Hours as an unre- 
presentative work, over-estimated because it appealed to the indefinite religious 
feeling of many of Rilke’s contemporiaries. 


Heerikhuizen says rightly that understanding of the Duino Elegies re- 
quires not intellectual acumen but ripeness in life. Upon reading the author's 
exposition one is reminded of high school experiences in studying Hamlet. 
Schoolboys find it amusing to declaim with mock pathos ‘““To be or not to 
be.”” Yet the over-worked monologue is meaningless, for at that age one 
simply ‘“‘is,”’ one does not think of ‘“‘not being.’ The problem in the 
Elegies is similar in kind though more complex in nature. I wish that 
Heerikhuizen had let the matter rest by stressing, as a prerequisite for achiev- 
ing complete understanding, maturity and fulness of experience rather than 
underscoring time and again the necessity of cultivating ‘‘intuition.’’ Be that 
at it may, Heerikhizen’s account of the Elegies as a perplexed questioning, a 
defenseless lament on the pettiness, insufficiency, and anomaly of man in the 
world, is the best chapter of the book. Treatment of the Sonnets to Orpheus 
in the following chapter is cursory and anti-climactic in comparison. The 
author is undoubtedly right, however, in saying that the Sonnets are more 
the product of Rilke’s reaction to his own development than a psychic reaction 
to war. 
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Required reading for all poets’ biographers should be Schopenhauer’s 
World as Will and Idea, for then they would not expect art to influence politi- 
cal developments. Just as Karl Viétor could not understand why the beauty 
and wisdom of Goethe’s work could not have been made so: effective as to 
avert the calamities of the twentieth century, so Heerikhuizen hopes that Rilke 
will provide the “great energies of soul so sternly needed by Europe.’’ Let us 
not attempt to seek a casual relation where none is to be found! 


The translation differs in several respects from the Dutch original pub- 
lished in 1946. A few passages were omitted; notes and a useful index of 
mames were added. The selective bibliography compiled by Wolfgang Herwig 
and R. F. C. Hull is more comprehensive than the one in the Dutch edition. 
The important Rainer Maria Rilke Bibliographie by Walter Ritzer, 1951, 
is not listed but it probably appeared after the present volume went to press. 


Whereas Heerikhuizen quoted all Rilke passages in the original language, 
the translators gave all German quotations in English but cited French ex- 
cerpts in French. Misprints are very few. On page 37 “‘laip’’ should be 
“laid”; page 79 ‘‘respond’’ “‘responds;"’ page 198 ‘“‘Ruth Spiers’ ‘‘Ruth 
Speirs;’’ page 297 “‘again’; ‘“‘again’’; page 311 “‘transcendant”’ “‘transcend- 
ent’; page 313 “‘treethat’’ “tree that’; page 316 “footnote 1", ‘footnote 
2." Publication year of the Leishman-Spender translation of the Duino 
Elegies is given correctly in the bibliography as 1939; on page 123 the year 
given is 1942, referring apparently to the second edition. 

Students of Rilke are urged to consult this book. 


Harold von Hofe 
University of Southern California 


MAXIM NEWMARK, Dictionary of Foreign Words and Phrases. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950. 245 pp. Price $6.00. 


In his brief introduction, the author reminds us of the frequency of foreign 
expressions in the English language and the need to have an accurate understand- 
ing of their meaning. He apologizes for the incompleteness of his work, and 
remarks that his choice has been dictated by frequency of use, based, however, 
upon subjective rather than statistical criteria. 


A cursory examination under the A’s reveals the basic usefulness of this 
book. It also reveals its basic inconsistency. We find, for instance, abies and 
aconitum, but not felis; ablaut, but not umlaut; acaba de publicarse, but not 


vient de paraitre; alto relievo (rilievo is the Italian form), but not its counter- 
part with basso; Angst, but not angoisse, angoscia or congoja; the Apra party 
of Peru, but not the Descamisados of Argentina or the Queremistas of Brazil; 
argot, but not jobelyn; asi, but not cosi; atman and avidya, but not avatar; in- 
numerable Spanish proverbs and sayings (al buen entendedor, media palabra le 
basta; a caballo regalado no hay que mirarle el diente), but not their Italian 
equivalents (a buon intenditor, poche parole; a caval donato non si guarda in 
bocca) . 


Dr. Newmark is a fancier of Spanish proverbs, which he often translates 
not literally, but in accordance with their highly idiomatic meaning (a@ otro perro 
con ese hueso—tell it to the Marines). But why are the proverbs of other coun- 
tries so sadly neglected? 
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We are told the source of @ la recherche du temps perdu (Proust, Novel 
Cycle) ; but Vergil and Horace get no credit for ab uno disce omnes and aere 
perennius. Adin (Russian for ‘‘one’’) is placed under the A’s on the basis of its 
phonetic pronunciation; but it is far more likely to appear in English transcrip- 


tion as odin. We are given Italian alla vostra salute!, but not the more common 
salute! 


Oversights are frequent, and not all of them can be charged up to the 
printer. Many translations are given for Spanish, Italian and Portuguese a, but 
“to”, the most obvious, is overlooked. Allez! is translated by ‘‘indeed’”’, ‘I 
assure you’’, but not by go on! Amoroso, an adjective in Italian, is rendered 
by the adverb ‘‘amorously.’’ Angaria is labelled as ‘‘forced puble service (Latin)’’, 
which overlooks its Persian origin and its original meaning of government postal 
service. Anna is said to come from ‘‘Hindu’’; but Hindu is not a language. 
Apache is defined as a ‘‘gangster dance’, but not as a ‘gangster’ or a ‘‘south- 
western Indian’’. Araucano is said to be a Peruvian Indian, but we believe him 
to be located in southern Chile. Czardas appears for the Hungarian csdrdas. 

Misprints may be blamed for d bon shat, agilita, aide toi, autostrade (ren- 
dered by the singular ‘‘auto highway’’), autre temps, autre moeurs. 


No attempt is made to offer either the authentic pronunciation or the 
etymology of the expressions listed. The first would have been useful to the 
casual consultant, the second to the language scholar. 


Dr. Newmark’s familiarity with the languages he handles is uneven. Ger- 
man, Spanish and, more remotely, Latin and Greek seem to be his specialties, 
Italian his favorite stepchild, and French.and the more unfamiliar languages 
somewhere in between. 


In spite of the defects listed, the book serves a useful purpose. It is a quick 
and handy work of reference for those who do not have more voluminous and 
authoritative sources at their immediate disposal. One finds in it a wealth of 
words that the ordinary English dictionary and encyclopedia do not offer. A 
new and larger edition, more accurately compiled and proof-read, and offering 
greater balance among the languages, would go a long way toward making this 
work an almost indispensable reference book for the professional writer, the 
student in many diverse fields, and the general reader of substantial books. 


Mario A. Pei 
Columbia University 


EDWARD NOBLE STONE, The Song of William (La Changun de Guillelme) . 
Translated into Verse. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1951 xvii, 
109 pp. Price $2.50. 

The Chanson de Guillaume, an object of intensive study by many scholars 
since the discovery in 1901 of its unique manuscript, is here translated for the 
first time by E. N. Stone, a previous translator of Le Mystére d’Adam (Seattle, 
1926) and L’Estoire de la guerre sainte (Seattle, 1939). An introduction by 
Lurline V. Simpson sketches the story, high-lighting its claim to be called a 
masterpiece, and shows, briefly, its place in mediaeval French literature. Most 
scholars will challenge his apparent conviction that Bédier’s theory of epic origins 
(propaganda for pilgrimage routes) is yet quite valid and they will raise the 
number of extant French epics from Simpson’s 80 to approximately 100. Stone, 
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presumably, adds at the book’s end several pages of notes to explain (among 
other details) the archaic English words frequently used to impart the flavor 
of antiquity to the epic’s translation. 


He has expertly turned the French assonated Iaisses of 10-syllable lines 
into English iambic or anapestic tetrameters and iambic pentameters arranged in 
rhyming couplets, alternating rhymes, or inverted rhymes. The result is a virile 
composition that effectively communicates to us the thought as well as the spirit 
of this outstanding epic. After line 1982, Stone entitles the poem The Song of 
Ratnouart, as scholars are now inclined to do, for the latter is a separate work, 
composed perhaps forty years later than the first part. He bases his translation of 
William on Suchier’s edition and Rainouart’s on Tyler’s edition. The Song of 
Rainouart is translated only in part: as far as line 2598, after which Noble pro- 
vides a brief prose summary of the remaining 1058 lines of the manuscript. 

Throughout his translation Stone freely divides quite often the French 
laisses into two or more English ones (his last laisse, CCXII, corresponds to 
number CLVII of the manuscript), thus improving the composition. A prosaic 
translation of the opening lines (from McMillan’s edition, SATF, 1949-50) 
compares to Stone's verse as follows: ‘‘Does it please you to hear about great 
battles and strife of Deramed, a Saracen king, [and] how he waged war on our 
Emperor Lewis? But Lord William waged it more fiercely until he killed him 
very honorably at Larchamp.”’ ‘“Would ye listen, my lords, to a goodly lay, / 
Of fightings fell and of battles sore, / Of a Saracen chief King Deramé, / Of 
the war that he waged on our Emperor? / But Dan William waged fiercer war 
on him, / Till in Archamp he slew him in combat grim.” 


Harry F. Williams 
University of California, Los Angeles 


JESSIE CROSLAND, The Old French Epic. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1951. ix, 
304 pp. Price $4.00. 


A century after the first systematic analysis of French epics! and two gen- 
erations after their last2 extensive treatment, we have finally in English an inves- 
tigation of this literary genre. The author, Jessie Crosland, whose previous work 
was an excellent preparation’ for this survey, has rendered by the latter no light 
service to the general reader and to the student of French literature whose spe- 
cialized studies do not allow investigation of every literary genre in equal detail. 


The author's aim was to present ‘‘a plain, unvarnished account’ of signifi- 
cant and early French epics in an attempt to view them against their historical 
background, to examine the soil from which they sprang, to indicate the unique 
character and beauty of their noblest exponents, and to trace the development of 
certain ideals of thought and conduct which run through them, thus evoking the 
feudal society they represent. After a brief sketch of the historical and literary 
background. we are given an analysis of principal poems from the three main 


1P. Paris, HLF, 14 (1852), 259-755. 

2Bédier, Les Légendes Epiques, 1908-13. 

3An edition of Girbert d’Andrenas (Paris, 1924), a translation of Raoul 
de Cambrai (London, 1926), and at least four articles on the connections be- 
tween the Old French epics and those of the Latin writers Virgil and Lucan 
(cf. Bossuat’s Manuel bibliographique . . .). 
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cycles (Charlemagne, Garin de Monglane, Doon de la Roche) and then a study 
of the main protagonists found in these cycles. A chapter is devoted to the 
Heathen and one to the Traitor. Next are discussed the four isolated epics 
Gormont et Isembart, Aiol, Pélerinage de Charlemagne, Amis et Amiles and, in 
briefer fashion, the spread of French epics to neighboring countries. A final chap- 
ter summarizes epic traditions. To the volume are appended a list of the editions 
cited and a proper name index. One misses from the background discussed refer- 
ence to art, architecture, philosophy, social conditions—all of which, of course, 
affected the literature. Left out of consideration is the entire crusade cycle, for 
reasons unexposed to us, and many of the lesser or later epics; the number men- 
tioned is just about half of the total number (c. 100) known—a corpus large 
enough for Crosland’s purpose. The author's aim is rather well fulfilled; so 
much so that it is to be hoped similar studies may appear for other mediaeval 
literary genres. The analyses, enthusiastically drawn and clearly presented, bespeak 
for the author wide reading in European literature. Fruits of modern scholarship 
are, on the whole, observed yet unobtrusively presented in a readable style that is 


marred by but few undesirable elements4. Rather few misprints are found in 
the books. 


The interests of clarity, exactness, and consistency invite a number of com- 
ments. The Guillaume manuscript was discovered in 1901, not 1903 (as stated 
p. 30)—the latter is the date of Dunn’s edition. The subject of the sentence (p. 
53) beginning ‘““The poem has all the usual battle scenes . . .’’ needs to be 
qualified by the word Franco-Provencal, as does the note to the sentence, for the 
author did not consult the later Burgundian version; many readers will not be 
familiar with the ruse mentioned in the middle of p. 66; the meaning of a 
escheri (p. 95) is ‘few’ not ‘alone’; on p. 13 Crosland correctly hestitates over 
the date of the Waltharius but on p. 96 unrestrictedly terms it a tenth-century 
work; on p. 115 we read “red Guerri,”” p. 124 ‘“‘Guerri (the red),” p. 125 
‘‘Guerri the Red’’ to translate Guerri le sor which is more exactly rendered ‘‘Guerri 


4Excessive use is made of parentheses—at least one on every page except 
about 18 pages and, of these 18, two-thirds have the practical equivalent, a 
dash. The general reader will have trouble understanding the numerous quota- 
tions, comparatively few of which are translated from French, German, Latin, 
and Old English. In many cases it is difficult to see why the foreign words are 
given for the English used as p. 219 duel (duellum—combat judicaire): note 
2, p. 271 the Provencal equivalent of the French chef enclin; p. 118 burning 
and grilling (‘ardoir et graaillier’) ; etc. Some references are quite cryptic, if not 
unnecessary: the note p. 40, note 3, p. 88. We find, partly because of the 
author’s method of composition, much needless repetition as, to give but a few 
examples, on p. 174 and 129 where we are told that “‘the king gave Bégne a 
rich gift: “Tote Gascoigne li dona a tenif:’’’ pp. 134 and 133 are the identical 
words ‘‘known to us from the Chancun de Willame’’ ; Hagen’s killing of Siegfried 
is mentioned on both p. 125 and 66. 

5P. 10 read [i pui for les p., p. 10 read Ja for J’a, p. 36 (mote 4) read 
Onc for One, p. 74 the verse reference for the first French quotation should be 
4000-02, p. 79 (note 5) read 2001 for 2000-1, p. 111 read Orlando for 
Orlgndi, p. 137 delete the quotation mark from the French passage, p. 148 
read garbled for barbled, p. 282 (note 2), read Romania, p. 296 read Hofmann 
for Hoffmann, the date of Michelant and Guessard’s edition of Floovent should 
be 1859, of Koschwitz’s Pélerinage 1923 (p. 297) and Montpellier (under 
Quatre Fitz Aymon) should contain two I's. 
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the sorrel colored’’; p. 126 the reluctance to accept the Geste des Lorrains as a 
separate cycle is difficult to understand and the cycle has at least four branches 
(Farin le Loherain, Anseys de Mes, Girbert de Mes, Herveis de Mes) instead of 
the “two or three” mentioned; p. 128 translate the French quoted (last line of 
the page) as ‘I like company with wine,’ i.e., ‘I don’t like to drink alone’ rather 
than the author’s ‘It is the company I like as well as the wine’; p. 141 the term 
“Christian polytheism” is confusing unless we read “‘apparent,’’ or “‘putative C. 
p.”’; pp. 144, 145 read ‘“‘Arabis’’ for ‘“‘Arabs’’ (cf. p. 143); p. 190 by “evil 
repute’ is surely meant “‘ill repute’’ or ‘“‘moeurs faciles’’ when applied to Elinor 
of Aquitaine; p. 203, last line, ‘‘must’’ is too strong a word—read rather ‘‘may”’ 
for Aiol could be merely archaic in the depiction of women therein; p. 208 the 
word chanson-de-geste must be qualified by the adjective ‘‘early’’ for thirteenth- 
century writers preferred Alexandrine to decasyllabic verse (cf. Holmes. A History 
of Old French Literature, p. 259): a number of inconsistencies occur in the list 
of edited texts (pp. 296-297): add the collection title A. P. F. to the entry 
Doon de Mayence, Altfr. Bibl. to Pélerinage de Charlemagne (ed. Koschwitz) : 
the editions of Aimeri, Aspremont, and Ogier are in two volumes; it is the sec- 
ond edition of Aspremont cited, the third of Gormont; some issues of Romania 
are referred to by number, others by date; delete the initial M (Monsieur) from 
Demaison’s name (under Aymeri) and add L. Pannier’s name to G. Paris’ edition 
of Alexis; the page reference to Meon’s work (under Audigier) is 217. Be it 
noteed that editions cited are not always the latest nor the best. 


Harry F. Williams 
University of California, Los Angeles 


LUIGI PIRANDELLO, Naked Masks. Five plays edited by Eric Bentley. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1952. vii, 386 pp. 


Students of Italian literature will welcome this recent, attractive edition of 
five of Pirandello’s plays. All have been previously published in English, with 
the exception of Liola, which appears here for the first time in a translation by 
Bentley and Guerrieri. There has been great need for a medium-priced book 
such as this, supplemented by some sort of critical apparatus. Mr. Bentley has 
filled this need by incorporating into this edition an introduction, in which 
Pirandello is discussed with much acumen, and three appendixes. The appendixes 
should prove to be very helpful to the reader who wishes to continue his study 
of Pirandello, for they include: 

a. The translation (by Mr. Bentley) of the Preface to Six Characters in 
Search of an Author—indispensable to an understanding of this play- 
wright. 

b. A complete list of Pirandello’s theatrical production, with the titles 
of the existent English translations. 

c. A critical bibliography, selected with admirable taste. (The one item 
here neglected is Mr. Francis Fergusson’s article ‘“The Theatricality of 
Shaw and Pirandello,”’ which is one of the finest pieces of criticism on 
Pirandello to have appeared in the last few years.) 

On the whole the appendixes are well done, though one might question 

the editor’s selection of biographical items, but this is perhaps due to technical 
restrictions. 
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Mr. Bentley, currently drama critic for the New Republic, university teach- 
er of drama as well as practising theatrical director and producer, is certainly in 
a unique postion to write about the particular problems of Pirandello’s theatre. 
I had the pleasure of attending his production of Right you are! (if you think 
so) at the Brattle Theatre in Cambridge, .Mass., in the spring of 1951, and can 
vouch for the sagacity with which Mr. Bentley solved the various technical and 
artistic problems of the play. His introduction is by far the most valuable con- 
tribution to the study of Pirandello’s theatre in recent years. I found myself. 
in disagreement with Mr. Bentley on only one very minor point. On p. x, he 
affirms that ‘‘Liold is a holiday creation, a truancy on Pirandello’s part, an ex- 
ception to the rules of the Maestro’s art.’” The choice of the word ‘“‘truancy’’ (a 
term which has steadily gained the favor of critics ever since its felicitous use by 
C. S. Lewis in his Allegory of Love) is somewhat unfortunate. In my opinion 
Liolad does not constitute any sort of deviation or exception, as it would have 
had it been written a few years later, when Pirandello settled into a well-defined 
“pirandellian’’ pattern. If I do not agree with Mr. Bentley on this minor ques- 
tion, I nevertheless found his reference to Existentialism (p. xxvii) particularly 
provocative, and it is indeed strange that in all these years no one has advanced 
this interesting speculation. In fact, existence constitutes for Pirandello the crux 
of his problems, so much so that it came to form the core of his entire theatre. 

While the English translation of Liold is carefully done, it unfortunately 
loses to a large extent the rustic, peasant flavor of Pirandello’s dialogue. But that 
is part of the inevitable loss of literature in translation. 

In the introduction some of the accents in the Italian quotations are con- 
sistently overlooked:cf. si for si, onpp. xii, xiii, xv; perche for perché, on pp. 
XVi, XVii, XVili; cosi for cosi on p. XvVili. 

With these minor exceptions, the volume is an admirably constructed piece 
of work from all points of view, and would be especially convenient for class- 
foom use in a course on Italian literature in translation. 

Both the editor and the publisher are to be congratulated for adding an- 
other to an ever growing list of books by means of which the reader can attain 
a more advantageous and intelligent point of view from which to survey the 
products of modern Italian literature. 


Sergio J. Pacifici 
University of Minnesota 


ANDREA DA BARBERINO, L’Aspramonte. Romanzo cavalleresco inedito. Edi- 
zione critica con glossario. A cura di Marco Boni, Bologna: Collezione di 
Opere Inedite o Rare pubblicate a cura della Commissione per i Testi di 
Linga, 1951. Ixxxvi, 373 pp. 

L’Aspramonte by Barberino represents the most widely read of the Italian 
versions of the well-known Chanson d’Aspremont. It has survived in eleven 
full length manuscripts and one incomplete account. Despite the fact that the 
other romances of chivalry composed by the same author—Storia di Ajolfo 
del Barbicone, Le Storie Nerbonesi, Storia di Ugone d’Alvernia, Discesa di 
Guerino all’Inferno, I Reali di Francia, and Guerin Meschino—have all appeared 
in print, the last two repeatedly, only a few chapters of the Aspramonte have 
been published in 1879 and 1881 in two limited editions, both of them by 
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Francesco Zambrini. Yet it is of prime importance in the formation of the 
Charlemagne cycle in Italy,1 and compares favorably with its more fortunate 
brethren in literary value and readability. 


This apparent neglect has now been remedied by Professor Bori who 
not only has reproduced the story in full, but at the same time has provided 
us with a critical text of a superior quality. As none of the manuscripts is 
autographical the best readings must necessarily be established from a collation 
of several versions. Hence, after classifying the manuscripts into two large 
families, the editor selects those that evidence the strongest kinship—-M (Biblio- 
teca Nazionale Centrale [Florence] Ms. II, 1, 14), Rt (Bibioteca Riccardiana, 
Ms. 2308), a part of P2 (Biblioteca Nazionale [Florence] Palatino, 677) 
belonging to the a family and R2 (Riccardiana, 2309) belonging to the b 
family as the chief basis for his reconstructed text. Greatest weight is given to 
M on the ground that it is the most conservative of the versions and hence 
presumably closest to the lost autograph, a supposition further borne out 
by collation with a Franco-Italian Chanson D’Aspremont in the Marciana 
Library, the nearest approach to a probable original. While it is possible to 
point out some seemingly vulnerable links the reconstruction looks convincing. 
In fact it is a masterful piece of workmanship. 


In ch. XXXVII, after stating that Orlandino had killed Almonte with 
a club, the text adds: ‘‘Un altro libro lessi io, come Almonte perdé la spada, 
e Orlandino tolse la spada e a due mani l’alzo per dare a traverso ad Almonte, 
ma Carlo gridé: ‘Non fare, figliuolo mio, che tu taglieresti lui e me.’ ’’ Barber- 
ino, however, is not willing to accept this rumor: ‘‘ma a me pare pit verisimile 
ch’egli l’amazzasse col troncone.’’ Professor Boni in a note on p. 150 is 
somewhat dubious about the authenticity of these offhand remarks which may, 
as he says, be a copyist’s interpolation. He might have fortified his arguments 
in favor of the genuineness of these and similar remarks in ch. LXVII by 
referring to a passage in the Reali di Francia (Vandelli ed., p. 179), where 
Barberino adds a comment to the episode of Fioravante’s murderous wrath 
towards Drusolina saying: “Dice alcuno, ch’egli corse alla scala, ch’era di 
pietra, e dievvi suso della spada, e che taglid tre scaglioni.’’ I myself have 
no misgiving about the authenticity of the lines, which, moreover, reveal a 
careful preparation on the part of our story teller. He had read more than 
One version of the romance of chivalry, establishing a sort of critical text 
of his own of which ‘‘Un altro libro lessi io. . .”” is a variant that he deemed 
important enough to call to our attention. 


Joseph G. Fucilla 
Northwestern University 


B. Q. MORGAN and FP. W. STROTHMANN, Shorter German Reading Gramar. Ginn 
and Company, 1952. 


The present text is an outgrowth of the demand by teachers for a grammar 
constructed along the same lines as the Sharp and Strothmann German Reading 


1‘Dal libro dei Reali e dall’Aspromonte e dalla Spagna, si formo in 
Italia una storia di Carlo Magno e della sua vita sin dalla nascita.’’ Zingarelli’s 
introduction to the Orlando Furioso, 2a ed. Milano, 1943, p xxi. 
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Grammar (Ginn and Co., 1941), but capable of completion in one semester. 
The new grammar fulfills this demand. 


Sufficient reasons have been advanced for making reading the first goal of 
foreign language instruction in the U. S. With obvious reference to the oral 
approach in language teaching, which became so popular in this country as a 
result of the army’s demands during the last war, the authors point out the great 
difference between the conversational and the written style in German: the con- 
versational approach will not teach the reading of German. That can only be 
learned by reading. Most any reading text, however, will lend itself to conversa- 
tion. The authors have proven this point by the many Fragen based on the 
reading material. 

The text is divided into fifteen lessons, of which Lessons 8 and 15 are 
review exercises. This arrangement makes it possible to cover one lesson per 
week in an average sixteen week semester. However, at least four, and preferably 
five hours a week must be devoted to each lesson. The book could hardly be 
covered in one semester in a three-hours-a-week course. 

Except for Lessons 1 and 2 (and the review lessons), the following pattern 
has been followed. The lesson starts with Text A, one to one-and-a-half pages 
in length, consisting of short, dsconnected paragraphs in which the old vocabulary 
is only partially drawn upon. Text A is followed by the Vocabulary, consisting 
of an average of fifty word stems. Each Vocabulary contains, in addition to the 
word stem, a number of derivatives; thus hassen is followed by hdsslich, blicken 
by der Blick, gehetm by das Geheimnis, etc., and a small number of idioms, 
usually four or five. The vocabulary is followed by Text B, which forms 
the heart of the lesson. The most striking features of Text B are the readible 
style and the maturity of the subject matter. In Lessons 3 to 6 we read of the 
budding love of Bob and Mary, two college students, and the bewildering part 
played in it by the psychology professor’s (not too) scholarly explanations of 
the Oedipus Complex. Written in a fluent, feuilleton style, with a humor that 
appeals to the college student, the stories hold their interest and provoke many 
a chuckle. Text B in Lesson 7 deals with Angebot und Nachfrage, and in 
style and subject matter is reminiscent of popular educational articles in news- 
Papers and magazines. In Lessons 9 to 14, Text B is based on the German 
chapbook of Dr. Faustus. By marshalling in their last lessons the totality of 
German grammatical difficulties, including extended participial constructions and 
a fair sampling of Schachtelsdtze, the authors fulfill the requirements of a 
complete reading grammar. The stories based on Dr. Faustus are likewise written 
with sparkling humor and with so much suspense that many a student is 
likely to try to read ahead. The length of Texts B runs from one to four 
and a half pages, depending upon the difficulty of the material included in each 
lesson. 

After Text B come Fragen based on the preceding reading material. The 
questions are generally worded in such a way that students can supply the 
answers by reading them directly from the text without much, if any, change 
of words or word order. This makes it possible to use the questions to build 
up an active vocabulary, to teach oral and aural command of the language and, 
when the questions are answered in English, to test the student’s understanding 
of the text. This writer found the questions especially useful when assigned as 
homework to be written in English for a final review of Text B. 


The Fragen are followed in Lessons 4 to 12 by a section called Enlarging 
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Your Vocabulary in which the authors explain the most important principles 
of German word formation and compounds, giving a few examples for each 
case. 

The practical application to word formation follows immediately in a 
Word-Building Exercise which runs from Lessons 4 to 14, and contains from 
40 to 120 words based on known word stems. Reading the German words 
aloud in the Word-Building Exercise and letting the class as a whole, rather 
than individual students, guess at their meaning, proved to be a rewarding 
exercise in which the class eagerly participated. 


The Word-Building Exercises are followed by the Grammar. The first 
lesson discusses primarily the present tense of German verbs; the second lesson 
takes up the cases of the articles and personal pronouns, as well as dative and 
accusative prepositions. The declension of nouns is taken up in Lesson 3, while 
the modal auxiliaries are explained in Lesson 4. Since reading is the prime goal, 
some of the more difficult topics of German grammar (modals, relatives, 
anticipative pronouns, etc.), which are usually reserved for the last lessons, have 
been introduced within the first half of the book. This makes possible the 
early use of fairly complex syntactical units. On the other hand, the authors 
have striven for simplification in their discussion of the modal auxiliaries, the 
Passive voice, and the subjunctive mood, while the future perfect tense, both 
in the indicative and the subjunctive (so they claim in the Preface, p. iv), as 
well as the classification of noun genders and noun plurals, have been omitted. 
The grammatical material presented, however, is discussed in adequate detail. 


In order to arrive at a workable reading grammar, to be finished in one 
semester, much of the grammar had to be compressed, with results that are not 
always commendable. For instance, while the discussion of adjective endings in 
Lesson 6 is practical and to the point, the summarization of endings on page 
73, paragraph 58b, lacks in clarity. It should read, ‘““The adjective takes a 
strong ending, if no der-word or kein-word precedes, and if a preceding kein- 
word has no ending” 


Moreover, after reading in the Preface, p. iv, ‘““We have abandoned the 
future perfect tense in both indicative and subjunctive, . . ."” one may well be 
surprised to see on page 141, paragraph 116 devoted to the formation of ‘“The 
Future Perfect Tense’’ and on p. 158, in paragraph 124 a discussion of “The 
Future Perfect Imaginative’ (i.e., Future Perfect Subjunctive). It may well be 
asked, why these tenses were included after their earlier disavowal, when the 
present perfect and future subjunctives have been treated as defective modes 
occurring today only, according to the text, in the third person singular, with 
the exception of sein and the singular of the modals and wissen. 


This brings us to a discussion of the subjunctive, for which probably 
more explanations and more terminology have been invented than for any other 
phase of German grammar. This writer considers the introduction of new 
terminology, e.g., Present Imaginative Subjunctive, Past Imaginative Subjunctive, 
and Indirect Discourse Subjunctive unnecessary and confusing. After explaining 
their terminology of the Imaginatives, the authors state with reference to their 
English example, . .‘‘the irreality of the sitation assumed is indicated by making 
the past indicative serve as the present imaginative and by making the past 
perfect indicative serve as the past imaginative. The future of the imaginative can 
be expressed either by the past indicative (Jf the sun stood still) or by a special 
form [no name!] with should as auxiliary (Jf the sun should stand still) ,” 
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(page 155 f., paragraph 120) And as an explanation of the forms of the 
Present Imaginative in German we read: ‘The present imaginative of weak 
verbs in German is identical with the past indicative. The present imaginative 
of strong verbs is formed from the past indicative by adding the endings of the 
weak verbs minus the -t- to the umlauted stem,”’ (p. 156, paragraph 121). We 
add to this the explanation of the Past Imaginative, page 157, paragraph 122: 
“The past imaginative is formed by combining the present-imaginative forms of 
sein or haben with the past participle.”” To top the confuson we read on pages 
183 f., paragraph 136: ‘However, German has a special set of subjunctive 
forms which are used only for indirect discourse. This set of forms—we will 
call it the “‘indirect discourse subjunctive’’—is not complete. Only the following 
forms are in use today: . . .For complete tables of the indirect discourse sub- 
junctive see pages 201-211.’’ It reminds one of the early American salesmen of 
patent medicines who under different names sold the same medicine for different 
ailments. 

Since the authors felt it necessary to point out the tense relationship of 
the ‘‘imaginatives,’’ it would have been far more direct to parallel the indicative 
forms with their corresponding subjunctives and to give a simple prescription 
for their use instead of making students learn new terms and tables of forms; 
also a large percentage of college students have had either French, Spanish, or 
Latin before taking German and are familiar with the traditional names. The 
authors’ unfamiliar and confusing terminology would become even more 
cumbersome were one to discuss other usages of the subjunctive such as formal 
wishes, commands (3rd sing.), possibility and doubt, diplomatic expressions, 
concessive clauses, etc. Although these subjunctives may be omitted in an in- 
troductory grammar, they will have to be discussed in later semesters if progres- 
sively more advanced material is to be read. While the indirect discourse sub- 
junctive (present subjunctive) of sein has been given completely and of the 
modals and of wissen in the singular, an explanation of the formation of the 
third singular indirect discourse subjunctive of other verbs is lacking (page 183, 
paragraph 136c). 

The fine distinction made in the discussion of the passive voice between the 


“actional’’ and ‘‘statal’’ passive (passive and pseudopassive) seems unnecessary in 
a reading grammar. 


The introduction of participial phrases in Lesson 13 (page 172, paragraph 
133) is for purposes of practice a little late, and one might wish for some simple 
participial phrases at an earlier stage. 

With the exceptions noted above, we believe the grammatical material to 
be well presented as it eliminates lengthy explanations on the part of the teacher. 
A couple of dogmatic statements were noted, on page 158, paragraph 125b, 
“The wiirde-forms are used exclusively to refer to future time, . . .”’ which is 
untrue and; on page 183, paragraph 136, “’. . .a special set of subjunctive forms 
which are used only for indirect discourse,”” which is likewise incorrect. 

The Exercises at the end of each lesson are plentiful and should satisfy 
even the most ambitious drill-master. It is, however, unfortunate in this writer's 
opinion that such emphasis has been placed on an active command of the grammar 
instead of grammar recognition, by providing only material for conjugation, 
declension, sliding synopses, and passages for translation from English into 
German. A reading grammar should have included practice sentences from German 
to English if any translating is to be done. Since the reading texts, however, 
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are excellent, this pecadillo may be forgiven. The two Review Lessons, Lessson 
8 and 15, likewise test only grammatical forms, vocabulary, and translation 
from English into German. Should one not also expect a review of reading 
material? The Final Test on pages 188-193 devotes five out of six pages tao 
vocabulary, to grammatical forms. to changing sentences, to translation from 
Engish into German, but only one page to the translation from German into 
English! 

There are two appendices, Appendix I, containing the key to Test 1. As 
is befitting a good test, a score of 100 cannot possibly be obtained as the form 
steht frith auf has been omitted in the key! Appendix 2 begins with an excellent 
discussion of word order, and may profitably be read by many teachers. The 
later part of Appendix 2 furnishes paradigms, irregular nouns, verbs, etc. 
In the tables of measures and weights the liquid measures need checking, since 
evidently British and American measures have been mixed up. 


Errors can be expected in any first edition, and this one is no exception. 
It was, however, observed that reference pages were frequently misquoted. The 
following errata were noticed by this writer: 


Ad 


3, ...., see para. 50, p. 59 (not 69) 
13, schén and und should be added, since they occur on p. 14. 
13, Add the translation “‘very much’ for sehr (see p. 14, 1. 2) 
30, .. .die Studentin, -nen (not -en) 
30, geben and kommen should be added; the former is found on 
p. 29, 27 the latter in Question 4, p. 32 
35, jeden Mann (not jedem in the acc. sg.) 
62, III, add: dem Haus, dem Geschaft, der Stadt 
96, III, 3, lassen (not laffen) 
116, III, lines 8-25 (not 24) 
116, Ex. II, line 2: Conjugation of gehen is not given until p. 129 
130, last line: No translation of ‘‘last night’’ anywhere 
131, line 2, um Viertel nach zehn (not viertel) 
144, VI, 8, ‘“‘to lose’’ is given first on p. 149 
160, IV. so hatte ich mir ein Haus gebaut (add mir) 
173, V, 6, No word for ‘‘to drink’ given anywhere 
183, paragraph 136, d, (para. 122, p. 157) (mot p. 156) 
184, paragraph 137, ob is not included in paragraph 72, p. 89 
185, I, (p. 179) (not p. 79) 
190, 27, add: Bliite (Test!) 
195, C, add: steht frith auf (Test!) 
209, Past Imaginative, wdret (not wdrest) Paradigm!) 
212, Liquid Measures, U.S. and British measures mixed up. 
214, Past Participle of erschrecken is erschrocken (not erchrecken) 
232, Ist column, 3rd line from bottom: Wesen (not Wefen) 


Professors Morgan and Strothmann undertook a difficult task in writing the 
Shorter German Reading Grammar. They have rendered a valuable service to the 
teaching of German with their text. With some simplifications and some 
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corrections we shall have a book that may well inaugurate a new era in the 
teaching of German and eliminate much of the criticism that has been levelled 
at foreign language teaching, especially in the colleges and universities of the 
country. 


William F. Roertgen 
University of California, Los Angeles 


C. MALCOLM BATCHELOR, Cuentos de acd y de allé. New York: Houghton 
Miffin Company, 1953. vii-xix, 192 pp. Price $2.50. 


Much more than the ordinary collection of short stories, Professor Batche- 
lor’s book is unusual, if not unique, among texts for intermediate Spanish class- 
es. According to the author, its purpose is three-fold: 1) to provide varied and 
appealing yet representative readings which possess the esthetic qualities of the 
novel and the drama; 2) to increase the reader’s understanding and appreciation 
of the short story form; and 3) to enable the student to read selected prose as a 
unit rather than in piecemeal fashion, thereby increasing his esthetic appreciation 


and critical judgement, and, the author hopes, encouraging him to want “to 
explore.” 


In a splendid introduction Mr. Batchelor discusses the technique of the 
short story. He feels that ‘“‘the short story at its best can bring to the reader an 
emotional release comparable to that afforded by the novel and the drama,”’ and 
he explains in detail and with illustrations how a writer creates his effect. He 
discusses the universal in art, how the illusion of reality is accomplished, the 
necessity for objectivity, the function of action, and the use of dialogue as a 
means of creating atmosphere and character. He deals with plausibility, restraint, 
suspense, implication and suggestion, selection of detail, and balance—all of this 
in an attempt to encourage the student to analyze critically what he has read. 


Seventeen short stories by Spanish and Spanish American writers provide 
the basis for a study of the modern short story. Each is preceded by brief com- 
ment on the author and his style, with biographical detail reduced to a mini- 
mum. Manuel Rojas’ El vaso de leche, El ogro by Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, Juan 
Bosch’s La mujer, and Azorin’s Las sirenas are among the best in this collection. 
The. overall grimness of the stories may preclude a sustained appeal to students: 
yet they illustrate poignantly many of the enduring human values. 

An exceptionally fine feature of the book is the type of exercise provided. 
There are questions, both factual and analytical, and suggested essay topics. 
Samples of the questions are: ‘“Tomando en cuenta el desenlace, ; qué importancia 
tienen estos detalles acerca del caracter del protagonista?’’ ‘“‘;Ha conservado el 
cuentista completa objectividad al desarrollar su tema?’’ “‘;Qué incidente aumenta 
la impresién de misterio?’’ “‘;Qué detalle intensifica la ilusi6n de realidad?’’ 
Two suggested essays are: ‘‘Hagase un estudio de los elementos de ironia presentes 
en este cuento y las implicaciones filoséficas que Ilevan consigo.”’ ‘‘Discitase el 
argumento de este cuento de acuerdo con sus cualidades universales: opresién, 
injusticia, venganza, etc."” An “‘Appendix of Common Literary Terms”’ is de- 
signed to aid the student in writing these themes. 

One may question the value of suggesting that intermediate students write a 
critical essay on modernist elements in a certain story, or that he discuss “‘la 
técnica ‘proustiana’ de Valle-Inclan,”’ as does Professor Batchelor. However, such 
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exercises, in keeping with this desire to encourage critical expression, provide an 
admirable challenge to superior students. 

There are many who will agree with Professor Batchelor in his belief that 
students should be given something of value to talk about. His effort to help them 
appreciate not only literary values but human values as well is a distinct con- 
tribution in the field of the humanities. 


Bernice Udick 
University of Colorado 


MARIA DE VILLARINO, La Rosa no debe morir. Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada, 
1950. 109 pp. 

Maria de Villarino is one of the most versatile of contemporary Argentinian 
authors, having attained wide recognition for both prose and poetic writing. Her 
poetic work. Tiempo de angustia, won for her a municipal prize in 1938. In 
1948 she was awarded the national prize for Luz de memorias, a subtle work of 
biographical character. Twice she has received the “‘faja de honor’’ of the Sociedad 
Argentina de Escritores—once for her short stories and once for her poetry. 

The stories in La rosa no debe morir are all written in the very personal 
and highly imaginative manner that characterizes the author. The most sensitive 
and artistically conceived of the stories is the one entitled ‘‘El paisaje huye con 
nosotros”, the essence of which is that the illusions we hold about something 
we have enveloped in an aura of idealization are to be cherished for what they 
are. Once the remoteness of the ideal realm is ended and familiarity with it is 
established, its spell is broken. In the story it is a lake, often seen through a train 
window but never visited nor explored, that holds this fascination for the writer. 
Her intention to get off the train some day to enjoy the beauty and enchantment 
of the lake close-at-hand yields gradually to the poignant realization that once 
she has become familiar with it, its appeal and mystery may be gone forever: 

. me prometi, entonces firmemente, que nunca bajaria al lago. Poseia 
sU suefo que era poseer algo mas hermoso que su realidad. No romperia su 
milagro.” 

The poetry and emotional depth of this story are not equalled in any of 
the others of the collection. On the whole they are disappointing. There is a 
dreamy fantasy and a pleasing lyricism in occasional passages, but most of the 
stories are marred by an artificiality that suggests that they were conceived not 
in the joy, anguish, or tedium of the author’s own emotional experience, but 
were developed from rather conventional literary devices. A rosebush that 
bleeds, or an Oriental jewel casket containing a thimble with miraculous powers 
belong more properly to the paraphernalia of a writer of murder mysteries than 
to the stuff of which good short stories are made. The sentimental touch seems 
excessive in ‘‘El pequefio vestido rojo,” a story which ends with a little girl’s 
placing her rag doll on the casket of a dead playmate. 

It is easy to gain the impression from reading La rosa no debe morir that 
the author was in too great haste to publish another volume of short stories. 
There is no question of her talent, but it is rare that any outstanding literary 
work draws its inspiration except from the profound sources of a writer's own 
inner experience. Failure to resort consistently to this inner reality can result in 
the loss of what is most fundamental in any creative work, its sincerity. 


Donald F. Fogelquist 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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PAULINA MEDEIROS, Un jardin para la muerte. Buenos Aires, 1951. 155 pp. 


Paulina Medeiros is, perhaps, best known for her theatrical works—for 
which she was awarded the Primer Premio Nacional de Teatro in 1947—but 
has also devoted herself successfully to poetry and the novel, following what has 
almost become an established pattern among recent feminine authors of the Rio 
de la Plata region. As a novelist she ranks high among contemporary writers of 
her native Uruguay. 


The setting of Un jardin para la muerte is a small town on the Brazilian- 
Uruguayan border where the natives speak neither Spanish nor Portuguese but 
a curious admixture of the two languages. The regional element in the novel, aside 
from contributing something to its atmosphere, is subordinate to the definitely 
psychological character of the work. This is a strange story reminiscent of the 
morbidly powerful tales of another Uruguayan, Horacio Quiroga. In contrast to 
the realism of décor, there is the fantasy of the nine-year old girl who relates 
the story and who lives in a world in which there is no fixed borderline between 
reality and hallucination. Her mother, who died during the little girl’s infancy, 
is a presence often visible to her. The girl adores her but is resentful and sus- 
picious of her father, with whom she lives. She is passionately devoted to her 
brother and consumed by a fierce hatred for the peasant serving girl in whose 
charge the father has left the two children. Preoccupations, antagonisms, and 
presentiments impel her life toward a tragic climax. 


Un Jardin para la muerte is written in a terse unpretentious prose consonant 
with what might be a sensitive child’s reaction to the world in which she lives. 
Despite its apparent artlessness, the style is neither naive nor conventional. The 
atmosphere of tension, which gives the work its dramatic quality, is enhanced at 
times by an eerie surrealistic poetry. What may confound the reader occasionally 
is obscurity of imagery and the liberty that the writer sometimes takes with 
chronological sequence. However, these defects, if they can be classified as such, 
are not sufficient to detract from some of the obvious merits of the work, among 
which should be mentioned its originality and its effective psychological develop- 
ment. 

Donald F. Fogelquist 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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